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CHAUCER’S MAN OF LAW AS A LITERARY CRITIC 


In the many discussions of the Man of Law’s Prologue there has 
usually been a tendency to accept the Man of Law’s remarks as 
those of Chaucer himself. Why this has been so is not difficult to 
understand since it seems unlikely that Chaucer, in writing about 
himself, would misrepresent his own works or reputation, unless it 
be as a conventional tribute to the demands of modesty. But the 
question of Chaucer’s interpretation of himself becomes less simple 
when one considers Chaucer’s characterization of the man who is 
describing his work.? 

When the Knight and the Host express their views on some of the 
tales related, one of which is told by Chaucer, it is not assumed that 
these are also Chaucer’s views.2 Yet, because the Man of Law 
refers to Chaucer explicitly and to Gower implicitly, it has been 
taken for granted that these are Chaucer’s own views, that the 
statements of the Man of Law may be accepted as facts, and that 
conclusions or conjectures can be made on the basis of these facts. 
For the purposes of this discussion the Man of Law will not be 
considered as a mere mouthpiece of Chaucer, who takes advantage 
of this opportunity to give a prospectus of a work he has not yet 
completed and at the same time to criticize, on a delicate point, 
one of his most famous contemporaries, John Gower, who had 
recently made a complimentary reference to him. Since these are 
the two major conclusions, however they may be qualified, to be 
drawn from an acceptance of the Man of Law’s remarks as bona 


1 For a favorable interpretation of the character of the Man of Law, see 
Edgar C. Knowlton, “ The Man of Law,” JHZG@P, xxii, 83-93. 
*Kemp Malone, Chapters on Chaucer, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951, 
pp. 172-173. 
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fide, it is perhaps worth considering that the Man of Law is, after 
all, a fictitious character, and as such, not bound to speak in terms 
of factual evidence. With this in view, it is advisable to determine 
what sort of person Chaucer had in mind, and why that person 
speaks as he does, 

We first meet the Man of Law in the General Prologue. He is 
described as a “ Sergeant of the Lawe,” a busy, prosperous lawyer, 
who is dignified and wise, and who has an impressive store of legal 
knowledge. Described thus, the Man of Law seems to be a person 
whose knowledge and opinions regarding Chaucer and his works 
might be accepted as being fairly accurate. But in two instances 
in his description of the Man of Law in the General Prologue, 
Chaucer intimates that the Man of Law is not all he seemed to be: 


Discreet he was and of greet reverence— 
He seemed swich, his wordes weren so wise. 
General Prologue, ll. 312-313 
No wher so bisy a man as he ther nas 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 
General Prologue, ll. 321-322 


If Chancer implies that the Man of Law seemed wiser than he 
was, and states flatly that he seemed busier than he was, it is not too 
great an extension of this trait to question his knowledge of liter- 
ature, the works of Chaucer in particular, and ask whether that, also, 
might have seemed greater than it actually was. 

Such a conception of the Man of Law’s character could be sus- 
tained by reference to J. M. Manly’s hypothetical identification of 
the Man of Law with Thomas Pynchbeck.* Chaucer had personal 
reasons to dislike and to satirize Pynchbeck. It is not the purpose 
of this paper, however, to base any conclusions or conjectures on 
such an identification. To do so would be to overemphasize Chaucer’s 
realism. An attempt has also been made to avoid the error of assign- 
ing an independent existence to an artistic creation. 

One may question whether or not Chaucer has bothered to sustain 
the characterization of the Man of Law as depicted in the General 
Prologue so that it is consonant with that of the Man of Law in the 
Prologue to his tale. In the General Prologue three features of the 
Man of Law’s character are outstanding: first, his apparent wisdom 


8 J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, Henry Holt & Co., 1926, pp. 
151-157. 
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and busyness; second, his concern with the acquisition of wealth; 
and third, his unusual memory. In his Prologue there is evidence 
of his mnemonic ability since he lists names and stories of “ loveris 
up and down ” at great length. He later discourses on the evils of 
poverty. Two of his dominant characteristics are consistent with 
Chaucer’s characterization in the General Prologue. These two 
facets of the Man of Law’s personality are strikingly sustained. 
Chaucer no longer states that the Man of Law has a good memory 
or that he hates poverty; he lets the Man of Law speak for himself. 
It seems probable that if Chaucer sustained these two traits, he also 
sustained the third: that of seeming to be wiser and act busier than 
he actually was. The Pardoner can reveal himself and simultane- 
ously recognize himself, but the Man of Law would violate Chaucer’s 
characterization of him if he were to speak wisely and admit that 
he seemed wiser than he was, 

Chaucer’s method of conveying to his readers the Man of Law’s 
pretentiousness, I believe, is to be found in his use of the con- 
vention of self-characterization. “Such self-characterization 
commonly appears as the first speech, or the first important speech, 
of the character, a speech which serves to make clear to the audience 
just who the character is and what kind of character he is.”* The 
most important consideration in viewing the Man of Law’s Prologue 
as a speech of self-characterization is the audience. To what audience 
is Chaucer making clear the kind of character the Man of Law is? 
It is not to scholars living five or six hundred years later, but to a 
small group of contemporary readers and scholars who would proba- 
bly know, while we can only conjecture, whether the Man of Law 
states the truth about Chaucer and Gower, or whether what he says 
is sometimes condescending, sometimes absurd, but always an indica- 
tion that the Man of Law is a self-appointed literary critic. 

From a modern viewpoint the Man of Law would appear to be 
well read, especially on Chaucer and Gower, so much so that he is 
able to enumerate a long list of Chaucer’s literary characters and 
mention at least two stories written by John Gower. He resents the 
fact that Chaucer has written so much that there is little new mate- 
rial for him to relate, Although he does not seem very enthusiastic 
about Chaucer, he commends him for not writing stories of incest. 
Finally he decides that even if his tale is already hackneyed, coming 
after Chaucer, he will tell one in prose. 


* Malone, Chapters on Chaucer, p. 179. 
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His speech reveals a man who has a knowledge of current 
literature, a good memory, a natural aversion to incest, and a some- 
what condescending attitude towards Chaucer. The Man of Law 
seems so knowing and so natural that the fact that almost everything 
he says cannot be proved has led to insoluble problems, not to say 
riddles, with scarcely a doubt ever arising as to his integrity as a 
critic. 

To scrutinize what he says from a skeptical point of view and, 
if possible, a fourteenth century reader’s outlook, may eventually 
suggest a solution to the problems which arise when one accepts him 
as being as wise as he seems. 

His first reference to Chaucer is by no means complimentary : 


That Chaucer, thogh he kan but lewedly 
On metres and on ryming craftily 
Hath seyd hem in swich Englissh as he kan 
Of olde tyme as knoweth many a man... 
Man of Law’s Prologue, ll. 46-49 


We know that Chaucer in almost every instance in which he refers 
to his own work or wit does so in a semi-humorous manner.’ It so 
happens that the Man of Law is the only pilgrim who speaks of 
Chaucer by name and discusses him in a critical manner. If Chau- 
cer’s previous disparaging remarks on his literary skill are obviously 
a mixture of modesty and humor, not to be accepted seriously, why 
should not Chaucer indulge himself here as well, especially if the 
man describing him is somewhat pretentious and condescending? 
Certainly Chaucer did not expect this portion of the Man of Law’s 
remarks to be accepted with sober gravity as Chaucer’s own opinion 
of himself. 

After this somewhat slighting reference, the Man of Law lists 
“loveris up and down” about whom Chaucer has written in the 
Legend of the Good Women. One of the more cryptic features of 
the Man of Law’s Prologue is contained in the fact that the Man of 
Law mentions seven (or possibly eight) women about whom Chaucer 
did not write stories, and omits two whose stories he did write. It 
has been conjectured that Chaucer is giving a prospectus of addi- 
tions to the Legend of the Good Women. This view assumes that 
Chaucer is allowing a literary character to state as having been done 
what he himself merely intended to do. It may be that Chaucer 


® Jbid., pp. 154-155. 
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is allowing the Man of Law to make the list longer than it actually 
was, either from a natural tendency to exaggerate, or because 
Chaucer implies that the Man of Law has read only the Prologue to 
the Legend of the Good Women and believes all the stories to have 
been written. In any case, the Man of Law is indeed wiser than he 
seems, since he knows what Chaucer will write before it is written ! 
Robert K. Root, in discussing “ The Date of Chaucer’s Medea,” 
bases his contention that the Medea story was written after the Man 
of Law’s Prologue on the fact that the Man of Law emphasizes 
Medea’s cruelty, while in the Legend of the Good Women, Chaucer 
stresses her kindness. Mr. Root feels that if Chaucer had already 
written the Medea story he would not have presented a cruel picture 
of her. “ Before Chaucer wrote his Legend, as late even as his 
composition of the story of Palamon and Arcite, he associated 
Medea primarily with the Roman de la Rose. The Man of Law’s 
misleading reference shows the same mental association. Had 
Chaucer already written his Legend of Medea, which, based prima- 
rily on Guido, shows no indebtedness to Jean de Meun’s meagre 
epitome, this mental association could hardly have survived.” ® 
The lines to which Mr. Root refers are as follows: 


The erueltee of the queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hangynge by the hals .. . 
Man of Law’s Prologue, ll. 72-73 


Mr. Root’s emphasis on Chaucer’s mental association leads one to 
conjecture as to what was in Chaucer’s mind when he wrote the 
lines quoted. In writing of Medea in the Legend, Chaucer himself 
is supposedly doing a sort of penance and is thereby bound to 
present a sympathetic picture of Medea, but in writing the Man of 
Law’s Prologue, he is writing via the mind of the Man of Law who 
would exhibit a natural repugnance to Medea’s action. Mr. Root 
also emphasizes the fact that the Man of Law describes Medea’s 
murder of her children by hanging, a variation from the traditional 
classic description in which she uses a sword. Mr. Root utilizes this 
variation to support his thesis that Chaucer’s mental association of 
Medea’s story is present in the Man of Law’s Prologue because Jear 
de Meun uses the term “ estrangla ” in his epitome of the Jason and 
Medea legend. Mr. Root feels that strangling, if not the same as 


* Robert K. Root, “ Date of Chaucer’s Medea,” PMLA, xxv, 229. 
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“hanging by the hals,” is at least nearly related.?’ The possibility 
that hanging is a mode of punishment much more likely to be used 
by a Man of Law is not considered. The corollary of such a 
possibility would be that Chaucer hints that the Man of Law is not 
actually familiar with the Medea myth at all. 

Mr. Root’s thesis that the Legend of Medea was written later than 
the Man of Law’s Prologue rests almost entirely on the difference 
between the reference to Medea in the Man of Law’s Prologue and 
Chaucer’s treatment of her in her Legend. He feels that if his ex- 
planation of the discrepancy is not accepted one must assume that 
“Chaucer has forgotten his own work or that he was deliberately 
misrepresenting it.” The first alternative Mr. Root considers 
possible but not probable. He considers it unlikely that Chaucer 
should “forget not only a detail but the whole tendency of his 
poem.” ® Although Mr. Root refers only to the Medea allusion it 
would seem that his observation that Chaucer had forgotten or was 
deliberately misrepresenting his own work may be applied to almost 
everything that the Man of Law says about Chaucer. One must add 
that this also applies to what the Man of Law says about Gower. 
Deliberate misrepresentation, which Mr. Root refuses to consider, 
is not beyond the realm of possibility, especially if one considers the 
knowledge of pertinent facts which Chaucer’s readers probably 
possessed, 

If Dickens had created a character with pretensions to literary 
knowledge who discussed Dickens’s works, naming several novels 
that he did not write, and referring to Jane Austen as vulgar, it is 
doubtful that any of his contemporaries would have concluded that 
he had forgotten his own works or Jane Austen’s. They would have 
concluded that he had deliberately misrepresented them—for comic 
effect. 

There are many similarities between Chaucer’s Legend of the 
Good Women and John Gower’s Confessio Amantis. Gower’s work 
contains stories about almost all the women mentioned by the 
Man of Law.’ The inclusion of the eight extra names by the 
Man of Law might be considered as the result of his confusing two 


7 Root, “ Chaucer’s Legend of Medea,” PMLA, xxiv, 126-127. 


Jbid., p. 136. 
® George L. Kittredge, “ Chaucer’s Medea and the Date of the Legend of 


the Good Women,” PMLA, xxiv, 358-360. 
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works similar in subject matter as one might confuse the title 
Murder in the Cathedral with Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
Chaucer would thus indicate that the Man of Law has some knowl- 
edge of both Chaucer and Gower but not a very accurate knowledge. 
Whether or not Chaucer intended such a confusion is pure con- 
jecture, but that he himself had the Confessio Amantis in mind is 
shown by the fact that he puts into the mouth of the Man of Law 
a reference to the Confessio Amantis, which has become one of the 
most controversial remarks ever made by one author about another. 

It is in this usually accepted reference to Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, specifically to the stories of Canace and Appollonius, that 
Chaucer would seem to make it clear that everything the Man of 
Law says is to be taken with a grain of salt. Mr. Root notes, “ This 
reference consists of a very general allusion to the substance of the 
Canace story, and a very explicit mention of an unpleasant detail of 
the Appollonius story which Gower does not give at all.”*° Mr. 
Root feels that Chaucer must have had a confused recollection of a 
horrible touch in the original Latin version and suggests that 
Chaucer read Gower’s version hurriedly, if at all. This possibility 
makes no allowance for the extremely broad comical effect of 
Chaucer’s selfish humor in putting into the mouth of the Man of 
Law a speech condemning Gower’s choice of material, and, after a 
blunt relation of the most obnoxious facts (which Gower has care- 
fully avoided), an announcement that he is not going to tell such 
stories. If one considers the absurdity of such criticism it becomes 
no criticism at all. It is perhaps the most self-revealing remark the 
Man of Law makes. 

To assume that it is a complimentary reference to Chaucer at 
Gower’s expense may be construed as doubtful. It is a very 
strained sort of praise which says in effect: “ At least he does not 
write about incest.” It is actually a grudging, one-thing-I’ll-say-for- 
him remark, condescending towards Chaucer and ridiculous as a 
comment on Gower. Its humor actually lies in the fact that the 
expansive Man of Law is making a blunder in accusing Chaucer’s 
“ moral Gower ” of immorality. 

Certainly Lydgate did not take Chaucer’s alleged rebuke seriously, 
since he later wrote his own version of the Appollonius story. 
Gower’s removal of his complimentary reference to Chaucer from 


2° Root, “ Date of Chaucer’s Medea,” PMLA, xxv, 234. 
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the first recension of the Confessio Amantis may still be considered 
feasible, for, regardless of its intent, he may have resented the 
allusion. The broad humor of Chaucer possibly struck Gower as 
being in bad taste. 

The problems and complexities of the Man of Law’s Prologue may 
be due, in part, to an acceptance of what he says as completely 
factual rather than as the possibly inaccurate pronouncements of 
a literary character in the process of self-characterization, It is 
probable that some of these problems will never be solved, simply 
because they do not exist. They may be complexities which arise 
because a fictitious creation is assumed to speak factually for 
Chaucer himself, when actually Chaucer is indulging in a little 
humor in talking about himself and Gower through the medium of 
a man who is not quite as wise as he seems, 


L. SULLIVAN 
Boston University 


PROUST AND HENRI DE REGNIER 


Henri de Régnier merits a place along with Anatole France, 
Barrés, Montesquiou, and the Comtesse de Noailles in the gallery 
of Proust’s dear friends and masters. A unique place actually, for 
the doubts and differences, complicated by a desire to please, which 
render suspect some of Proust’s judgments of the others, are absent 
here. For Régnier, Proust apparently felt only a frank admiration 
and a genuine fondness, 

He was attracted to him early, One of Proust’s first literary 
essays is an article (1892) on the volume of poems entitled Tel 
quen songe.t Les Plaisirs et les Jours (1896) bears a marked 
affinity to Régnier’s La Canne de Jaspe and contains an epigraph of 
some verses from a poem in Sites.? Before 1900 Proust had met 
Régnier and was inviting him to his receptions. One of the 
Lemoine pastiches (1909) (one of the two best ones, according to 
Proust) * was devoted to Régnier. If Proust mimicked the man- 
nerisms of the poet and protested at his tolerance of mediocre 


* Proust, Chroniques, pp. 175-176. 
2 Régnier, Premiers Poémes (Mercure de France, 1898), p. 127. 
® Proust, A un Ami (Amiot-Dumont, 1948), p. 244. 
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writers,* there is no evidence of deflection from his basic loyalty. 
Régnier, for his part, appreciated Proust’s esteem and recognized 
his admirer’s own talents. Letters Proust wrote in 1920 frequently 
allude to Régnier’s efforts to win a decoration for Proust or a seat in 
the Academy.’ By this time Proust’s own literary greatness was 
generally recognized. Notwithstanding, his deference to Régnier 
remained constant. With remarkable modesty, the author of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu declared, “ Certes, en rien je ne me 
compare a lui, je serais aussi incapable de sa Double Maitresse que 
de son Bon Plaisir,® ...” 

Proust’s remarks on Tel qu’en songe constitute not only a judg- 
ment of Régnier’s poetry but an indication of what Proust con- 
sidered fundamental poetic values. In two short pages of praise he 
states his position regarding appreciation of poetry, poésie pure, 
and the superior intelligence of poets, His attitude on all three 
matters derives from a basic suspicion of the intellect intrinsic in 
all Proust’s esthetic views. 

To appreciate poetry, he begins, one needs neither erudition nor 
intelligence. A salutatory opening modest and a bit coquettish 
perhaps for one who is about to write a review, but clearly indicative 
that Proust placed the faculty for appreciating poetry somewhere 
outside the intellect. Most poetry, he claims, has extraneous mate- 
rial which offers entertainment to those incapable of enjoying the 
essentially poetic. In Régnier, however, there is no eloquence or 
rhetoric for such readers to seize upon, nothing but “un infini 
bruissant et bleudtre, reflétant V’éternité du ciel, vierge comme la 
mer, sans un vestige humain, sans un débris terrestre.” Have we 
not here a renewed pledge to the Symbolist effort to attain the ab- 
solute and an anticipation of the famous debate over poésie pure as 
it developed with Valéry and Bremond? Note that both in Jean 
Santewil and Du Cété de chez Swann Proust tells of his early 
ponderings over the problem of the essence of poetry. Bloch’s asser- 
tion that the beauty of verse was apart from its meaning had 
greatly disturbed the young reader, “fou de la poésie.” The role 
of the intelligence vis-a-vis a work of art was a question that Proust 


* Ibid., p. 174. 

5 Proust, Correspondance générale, 111, 81, 83, 228; Lettres 4 la N.R.F., 
p- 113. 

®* Correspondance générale, 11, 208. 
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never solved quite to his satisfaction. We find him worrying much 
later that the Rohstoff might be superior to a work polished and per- 
fected at great pains.’ Here he asks himself, “ Si une telle poésie 
n’est pas ceuvre d’intelligence, comment oserons-nous la juger 
divine... ?” His solution is the Symbolist one, harking back 
to Kantian distinctions between Vernunft and Verstand: 


Au-dessus de ce qu’on appelle généralement intelligence, les philosophes 
cherchent 4 saisir une raison supérieure une et infinie comme le sentiment, 
& la fois objet et instrument de leurs méditations. C’est un peu de cette 
raison, de ce sentiment mystérieux et profond des choses que Tel qu’en songe 
réalise ou présente. 


Already in this little essay, written when Proust was 21, we have 
the basic esthetic ideas which Proust will elaborate as his final 
message to the world in the second volume of Le Temps retrouvé. 
The high seriousness here contrasts with the buffoonery of the com- 
mentary on Régnier in Mondanité et Mélomanie de Bouvard et 
Pécuchet, These two fools dispose of the poet with no hesitation: 
* Quant 4 Henri de Régnier c’est un fumiste ou un fou, nulle autre 
alternative.” Their judgment is made up of tag ends of the 
commonplaces of contemporary critics: “ Du reste, dites tant que 
vous voudrez que ces lignes inégales sont des vers, je me refuse 4 y 
voir autre chose que de la prose, et sans signification encore!” ® 

The pastiche on Régnier, which appeared in 1909, may be 
studied as a concise analysis of Régnier’s prose style. Proust was 
extremely fond of his opulent and at the same time ironic manner, 
so characteristic of the period and of the sort of thing Proust him- 
self was given to in his own early writing. Two years before his 
pastiche he wrote to the Comtesse de Noailles : 

Le jardin d’Henri de Régnier, Dieu sait si je l’aime. C’est peut-étre le 
premier que j’aie connu; chaque année écoulée me |’a rendu plus admirable, 
et il ne s’en passe guére ou je ne retourne plusieurs fois la visiter, soit chez 
M. d’Amercoeur, M. de Heurteleure ou la princesse de Termiane, plus sou- 
vent 4 Pont-aux-Belles, et jamais alors sans pousser ma pointe de pélerinage 
jusqu’au Fresnay. Quant a Bas-le-Pré, dés que, encore loin du jardin, je 
reconnais dans le ciel pluvieux ses tourelles pointues, j’éprouve un peu du 
tressaillement qui saisit M. de Portebise quand les lui décrit M. d’Orio- 


court.® 


Tbid., m1, 139. 
5 Les Plaisirs et les Jours, p. 100. 
* Correspondance générale, u, 232. 
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The acuity of observation and the familiarity with Régnier’s stories 
indicated here show how well prepared Proust was to counterfeit 
some pages of that author. The text itself demonstrates a remark- 
able mastery of Régnier’s fundamental procedures. 

The proper names are immediately familiar: Hermas is taken 

from the Tréfle noir; F. de Séryeuse, although I don’t recall having 
noticed it specifically in Régnier, is quite typical by its aristocratic 
air (like M. de Sérences) and by its punning character (like M. 
d’Amerceeur). The introductory sentence, “Le diamant ne me 
plait guére,” is typical of Régnier’s first person beginnings, by which 
he haughtily measures the distance between himself as narrator and 
the events of his narrative. The divagations on precious stones, set 
in motion by reference to the Lemoine fabrication, strikes a char- 
acteristic note, as well as all the baroque and costly properties that 
Proust uses to set his stage. As in many Régnier stories, the 
narrator begins by describing his arrival before an unknown chateau, 
very vieille France with its dilapidated beauties, its statues, pea- 
cocks, doves, its graveled walks and its gardens. It evokes all those 
palaces of Régnier, surrounded by mystery and portentous signs, 
where sounds and shadows excite wild fancies. 
Agatisé par sa lumiére, l’Hermés du seuil s’obscurcissait plus de sa dis- 
parition qu’il n’eit fait de son absence. Successif et ambigu, le visage 
marmoréen vivait. Un sourire semblait allonger en forme de caducée les 
lévres expiatrices. 


To illustrate a parallel with Régnier, I choose a passage first at 
hand, although there are doubtless many closer: 
Leur reflet se métallisait dans une eau calme ou celui des statues semblait 
se dissoudre 4 demi, se fondre en une sorte d’aspect d’outre vie, moins leur 
image que leur ombre, car toute eau est un peu magique et, si elle est tout 
& fait tranquille, on ne sait pas ce qui y peut dormir.’° 


Like Régnier, Proust employs odors, luminosities, undefined noises, 
to intensify his atmosphere of irreality and magic. 

Proust’s ending of the pastiche, where he transforms the Lemoine 
diamond into a blob of nasal mucus, is a masterpiece of buffoonery, 
an intrusion of revolting realism that would certainly delight the 
author of La Double Maitresse and Le Bon Plaisir, Régnier’s irony 
frequently led him to such jovial incongruities, In the latter novel, 


10 Ta Canne de Jaspe (Mercure de France, 1922), p. 136. 
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the scene describing the glorious and majestic passage of the King 
of France through a small town closes on a view of the departing 
horses: “ Les croupes solides luisaient. L’une d’elles laissa tomber 
un crottin doré comme une médaille 4 quelque effigie souveraine.” ™ 
The tour de force we applaud most is Proust’s capture of Régnier’s 
syntactical peculiarities. He employs a sumptuous and complex 
sentence to burlesque what would be traced by Régnier’s pen. The 
stacking of adjectives, catachresis and zeugma, are monkeyshines to 
delight readers of Régnier, and, for that matter, of most Symbolist 
authors. The perilous balancing of epithets is integrated into an 
elaborate structure of balanced clauses, with matched pronouns and 
criss-crossed antecedents. Frequent repetition and an unstinting 
use of que and qui are necessary to balance the parts and complete 
the scheme. There is no doubt that Proust was consciously using 
these devices, for, in answer to a friend’s concern lest Régnier might 
be offended by the pastiche, he wrote: 
Il n’y a pourtant rien qui puisse le mécontenter. Il doit bien savoir qu’il 
enchevétre les pronoms puisque certainement cette syntaxe néo saint- 
simonienne est voulue chez lui et quant & ce qu’il répéte plusieurs fois la 
méme chose il doit bien le savoir aussi.** 


Proust’s assumption was soon substantiated by a complimentary 
letter from Régnier, declaring that he found the pastiche very re- 
sembling indeed.** 

The stylistic features Proust parodies so well in Régnier are not 
different from his own early manner: complicated syntactical 
balances, parentheses, technical terms of architectures and decora- 
tion, introduced not so much for reasons of pedantic exactitude but 
for their mysterious and poetic effects.‘* The kinship between Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours and La Canne de Jaspe is remarkably close. 
In addition to stylistic similarities, the themes and subjects treated 
bespeak common preoccupations; a hot-house atmosphere pervades 
the two works. What France wrote in his preface to Les Plaisirs et 
les Jours applies equally well to La Canne de Jaspe. 

The family resemblance to many other works of the period, plus 
the fact that Régnier’s work (1897) appeared after Proust’s (1896), 


11 Le Bon Plaisir (Mercure de France, 1922), p. 118. 
124 un Ami, p. 170. 


18 Tbid., p. 172. 
14 See Jean Mouton, Le Style de Marcel Proust (Corréa, 1948), pp. 43-44. 
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has discouraged thinking along lines of specific influence: “ Mais 
on ne peut parler d’influence; Les Plaisirs et les Jours,... 

parurent avant les premiers textes en prose de cet auteur. C’est 
done, a l’origine, simple parenté entre les deux esprits.”** This 
statement is not quite exact. A good part of La Canne de Jaspe 
had appeared prior to Proust’s publication date. Contes a soi-méme 
had appeared separately in 1894.1° Remains the question of the 
exact dates of composition, one that cannot be readily answered. 
Proust’s indications are contradictory,’* but it seems likely that 
some pieces were written several years before others. Without evi- 
dence to the contrary, we may assume the same is true of Régnier. 
Unfortunately I cannot ascertain whether they were acquainted 
personally early enough to make likely an exchange of ideas or of 
manuscripts.** At any rate, it seems too much to say that one can- 
not speak of an influence. It is quite possible that Proust’s first 
book owes direct inspiration to Henri de Régnier. 


Pennsylvania State College LAURENT LESAGE 


NOTES ON SPANISH WORD FORMATION 


Compounds whose first term is the imperative of a verb have 
been a rich source of expressive neologisms for all the Romance 
languages with the possible exception of Roumanian. Spanish 
vocabulary is particularly indebted to this type of composition, 
whose development has been studied thoroughly, however, only 
with respect to French. The present notes, byproduct of a study 


18 Ibid., p. 43. 

16 See Robert Honnert, Henri de Régnier (La Nouvelle Revue critique, 
1923), p. 31. 

*7In his preface to Les Plaisirs et les Jours, Proust speaks of certain 
stories being composed when he was only 20. In a letter to Vaudoyer, 
written much later, he says, 17. (Correspondance générale, Iv, 38). 

18 The earliest document I know attesting to a personal acquaintance is 
tentatively dated 1899. (See Correspondance générale, 1, 92, and Philip 
Kolb, La Correspondance de Marcel Proust, Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1949, p. 439.) 

1See L. F. Meunier, Les composés qui contiennent un verbe & un mode 
personnel (Paris, 1874); A. Darmesteter, Traité de la formation des mots 
composés (Paris, 1894), p. 168 ff.; H. Osthoff, Das Verbum in der Nominal- 
composition (Jena, 1878), p. 236 ff. 
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of the affective values of verb-complement compounds in Romance, 
are not intended as an exhaustive survey of the situation in Spanish, 
but are offered in the hope that they may serve as a point of 
departure for a more thorough-going treatment by a specialist in 
Hispanics. 

In French the earliest recorded verb-complement compounds take 
the form of person and place names. Although Spanish appears 
definitely less given to the use of sobriquets than French, there 
is some evidence of the existence of the verb-complement type in 
Old Spanish. Professor Oelschlaeger has already called attention 
to the name Abdalla Salacafuera,? which appears in a twelfth 
century document.’ Included among the witnesses to a document 
executed in 1187 * is one Juan Torcefeces. In 1188 we find mention 
of a Petrus Passamont.® Finally there is a Mozarabe record of a 
loan made in 1248 to Pedro Juanes, son of the alguacil and alcalde 
of Toledo, Juan Petrez, known as Tent (Tente) Juanes.® However, 
it is to be remarked that contrary to the situation in French and 
Italian, verb-complement forms are quite rare among contemporary 
Spanish surnames. Apart from the forms Salvatierra and Mira- 
montes, which were originally place names, Conto and Isaza in 
their Diccionario ortografico de apellidos (London, 1885) list only 
a few formations, all derived from matar: Matamoros, Matatias, 
Matajudios. There are no Spanish names corresponding to the 
widely distributed French and Italian forms Boileau, Bevilacqua, 
Taillefer, Taghaferro, Boivin, ete.* 

As place names verb-complement formations abound in both 
Spain and the New World. It is seldom possible, however, to deter- 
mine how far back these names go. The earliest documentary 
evidence of their existence that I have been able to uncover is 
the donation made in 1009 of two vineyards, one of which is 


*V. R. B. Oelschlaeger, A Medieval Spanish Word List (Madison, 1940), 
p. viii. 

* E. Staaf, Etude sur le dialecte léonais (Uppsala, 1907), p. 4. 

*L. Serrano, El obispado de Burgos y Castilla primitiva (Madrid, 1936), 
305. 

R. Menéndez-Pidal, Documentos lingutsticos de Espana (Madrid, 1919), 
p. 119. 

* A. Gonzalez Palencia, Los mozdérabes de Toledo en los siglos XII y XIII 
(Madrid, 1926-30), m, 132. 

7™See A. Dauzat, Les noms de famille en France (Paris, 1946), p. 207 ff. 
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identified as being in the place “ qui dicitur Fonte de Rascavielas.” ® 
A bridge in Burgos was called Mojabragas as early as 1199.° It 
is curious to note that a chain of keys lying off the coast of Cuba 
has received the same appellation. Salvatierra, convent of the 
Order of Calatrava, is mentioned in a number of documents 
written at the end of the twelfth and early in the thirteenth 
centuries.*° and the form Picamuelas is attested by a document 
dated 1210." 

Among the earliest forms ascertained in French territory are the 
compounds of cantare, which gave Chantereine, Chanteloup, Chante- 
pie, Chantemerle, etc.’* Although corresponding forms have not 
been found in early Spanish documents, places called Cantarrana, 
Cantarranas, Cantalarrana are to be found in the provinces of Lugo, 
Vizcaya, Malaga, Logroio, Cadiz, Zaragoza, and Jaen, not to 
mention others in Colombia, Chile, Honduras, and Mexico. There 
is also a Cantagallo and a Cantalapiedra (doubtless the site of an 
echo) in the province of Salamanca. The widespread distribution 
of these names in France and Spain leaves no doubt that their 
prototypes existed in pre-Romance times. It may be added that 
compounds of mirar are exceedingly common both in Spain and 
America: Miramar, Mirarrio, Miravalles, Mirafuentes, Miralcampo, 
Mirarrosa, Miracruz, etc. Worthy of mention too are Hiendelaencina 
and the well-known pass of Despeiiaperros. 

The first occurrences of verb-complement common noun forms 
are to be found in Berceo: rastrapaja (Milagros, v. 273) and 
baticor (Vida de Santa Oria, v. 113). The latter confirms the 
imperative nature of the verbal element; for Berceo regularly ends 
the imperative form of class III verbs in i.* This suggests that 
words like baticola, baticabeza, batihoja, etc. either were formed 
around Berceo’s time or follow a pattern that became fixed then. 
Baticor occurs twice more in the Libro de Alexandre (vv. 1901° and 
2143¢°).14 


8 L. Serrano, Cartulario de San Millén de Cogolla (Madrid, 1930), p. 84. 

*® Serrano, Obispado de Burgos, ul, 161. 

1° Menéndez-Pidal, Documentos, pp. 354-57, 364, 365. 

11M. Serrano y Sanz, “ Cartulario de la iglesia de Santa Maria del Puerto 
(Santofia),” BAH, Lxxv (1919), 343. 

12 See Darmesteter, Traité, pp. 171, 207, 208, 228. 

13 R. Lanchetas, Gramdtica y vocabolario de Berceo (Madrid, 1900), p. 
860; F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle, 1913), 
# 237. 

14 Ed. R. S. Willis, Princeton and Paris, 1934. 
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Juan Ruiz offers us still more forms. In addition to the famous 
Trotaconventos, we find matamigos (Libro de buen amor, v. 783°) 
and matacdn (v. 1220"). Rogapoco (v. 729°) has given the lexico- 
graphers some trouble. Richardson glosses the word as “ obscure 
person, i.e., one who knows few people.” *® Since this is a pure 
guess, and not a very happy one, at the obscure figure which the 
word represents, the compilers of the Tentative Dictionary of 
Medieval Spanish ** were quite right in indicating its question- 
ability. They were somewhat less well advised, however, in repro- 
ducing Aguado’s explanation: ** “ fablar al rogapoco—tocando el 
asunto,” for the context clearly indicates that the sense is just the 
opposite—as was appreciated by Janer (BAE, vol. Lyi) and 
Cejador y Frauja (Clasicos Castellanos, vol x1v) despite the 
ineptitude of their glosses. 

Coming to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we find Nebrija 
listing in his Diccionario de romance en latin (1492) : 
aguzanieve, andarraya, batihoja, cascatreguas, chotacabras, cortapisa, echa- 
cuervs, escarbadientes, escarbaorejas, fregadientes, ganapdn, mondaorejas, 
mondadientes, papahigo, portacartas, sanapotras, sanaojos, and torcecuello. 
Covarrubias (1611) adds: atapiernas, algacuella, algaprima, baticulo, calga- 
olla, cagarruta, cagafogo, cascapiiones, castrapuercas, cortabolsas, engana- 
pastor, escusabarajos, espantanifos, estirafloxa, guardainfantes, guardapolwvo, 
matasiete, ligagambas, pasamano, pasapasa, pasaporte, pasatiempo, pica- 
porte, picatoste, pisaverde, portalena, sacabocados, sacatrapos, sacapelotas, 
sacamuelas, sacadinero, saltaembanco, tirabraguero, tiraflora, tiramira, 
tornaboda, tornasol, tragamalla, tragavirotes, trancahilo, trincapiiones, 
truecaburros, vagamundo, Of these, cagafoga, ligagambas, pasaporte, 
saltaembanco are, of course, unmistakably loan-words, while vagamundo is 
a deformation of vagabundo, 


Writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
coined verb-complement compounds freely. We may cite a few 
of the more interesting forms culled by Marin: ** 


atizacandiles (43), azotaperros (48), bebedardos (53), brumacaballos (62), 


15H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to “Libro de Buen 
Amor” of Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de Hita (New Haven, 1930). 

2° R. S. Boggs, L. Kasten, H. Keniston, H. B. Richardson, A Tentative 
Dictionary of Medieval Spanish (Chapel Hill, 1946). 

17, J. M. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1929). 

18 F, Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientos voces castizas y bien autoriza- 
das que piden lugar en nuestro léwico (Madrid, 1922). The figures in 
parentheses are the numbers of the pages on which Marin gives the word. 
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comicalla (91), cuajaenredos (99), derramaplaceres (114), desentier- 
ramuertos (241), engrudabotanas (149), espantagustos (160), gastapotras 
(185) ,mascapaja (239), matased (240), papavientos (277), pueblahospi- 
tales (302), refrescabocas (316), tentetinaja (371), tragaavemarias (373), 
tragasopaenvino (373), trotalotodo (385). 


By the time of the Diccionario de autoridades (1726), our 
compounds must have multiplied at a great rate. Covarrubias had 
listed two formations based on guardar. The Diccionario de 
autoridades has no fewer than twenty-three. Among the inno- 
vations may be cited: andaboba, pasacalle, pasagonzalo, matarrato, 
sacasillasymetemuertos, tirabuzén (an obvious loan-word), qut- 
tapelillos, quitaypon, picamulo, paparrabias. 

In current Spanish the verb used most frequently as a basis for 
verb-complement composition is portar, which, curiously enough, 
seems otherwise to have been long obsolete in the sense in which 
it is used in these formations. Even in Old Spanish its use was 
already rare, llevar having largely displaced it. Now it is occasion- 
ally found in its reflexive form with the meaning “ behave, comport 
oneself,” but never, I believe, non-reflexively in the sense “ bear, 
carry.” The portar formations, despite their present preponder- 
ance, appear to have been comparatively uncommon as late as the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries since Nebrija and Covarrubias 
list only one apiece. Could the porta + complement pattern be a 
borrowing from French or Italian? Portacartas, given by Nebrija, 
and portalena, Covarrubias’ entry, both appear to be indigenous 
formations, but may have been poured into an imported mold. 

The vitality and ingrained nature of verb-complement compo- 
sition in Spanish speakers is illustrated by the tendency to reduce 
borrowed words to this familiar pattern on the basis of popular 
etymology. Thus Arabic babaga by analogy with forms like 
papafigos becomes papagayo. For some Mexicans the Papago 
Indians are “ Papabotas.” Arabic habbata halia gives first bata- 
faluga, then matafaluga, matalahuga, matalahuva even though there 
are no words faluga, huga, or huva. Italian marzipan gave mazapan 
and French battement, batimdn. Damajuana appears in Martin 
Fierro I, 229 as mamajuana. And we have seen that in Covarrubias’ 
time vagabundo had already been transformed into vagamundo. 


VY. FREeDERIC KoENIG 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
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“THE GRACIOUS CONQUEROR” 


In his article “ Five Notes on Chaucer and Froissart ” (MLN, 
LXVI, 1, Jan., 1951, p. 27), Mr. Roland M. Smith very properly 
refers in a footnote (pp. 31-2) to Skeat’s remarks upon the possible 
political significance of the lines: 


O conquerour of Brutes Albyoun, 
Which that by lygne and free eleccioun, 
Ben verray Kynge. 


It is indeed important, when searching for Chaucer’s sources of 
literary inspiration, to keep an eye open for topical allusions." 
Since Skeat’s day historians have taken up the point, and the 
purpose of this further note on the subject is to insist upon this 
side the question. 

J. H. Wylie quoted the lines in an Addendum printed in the 
front of Volume I of his History of England under Henry the 
Fourth (London 1884), in which he referred (pp. 15-17) to 
passages from the chronicles of Gower and Froissart to which I 
shall have occasion to return. Professor V. H. Galbraith dealt more 
fully with the question in his article ‘A New Life of Richard II’ 
(History, 1942, N. S., xxv1, 233-4). He quoted, besides the poets 
Gower and Chaucer, a petition printed in my Anglo-Norman 
Letters and Petitions from All Souls MS. 182, p. 31 (Anglo- 
Norman Text Society 111, 1941), from ‘the poor prisoners in 
Ludgate,’ which is addressed: ‘A nostre tresgracious, tresexcel- 
lent et tresredoubté seigneur le roy Henry, le gracious conquerour 
d’Engleterre.’ I was unable to trace the original of this petition, 
but it is undoubtedly genuine, and had been copied from a 
transcript enclosed in a letter in which the same curious formula 
is used. It proves, I think, that in the mouths of contemporaries 
the queer title ‘conqueror’ was not necessarily either ironical or 
vainly flattering, but something generally accepted. ‘It raises the 
question of the exact meaning of ‘ Conqueror’ in this connection. 


1The work of Miss Margaret Galway (see especially MLR. XXxIt, 
XXXVI, xLiv, MLN. Lx, and the University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal I, 1947) is notable in this regard, but has not yet gone beyond 


the reign of Richard II. 
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The word in the Middle Ages was almost a synonym of ‘ victor,’ 
and was usually applied to heroes like Alexander and Charlemagne. 
‘ Conquest,’ on the other hand (and the verb), had also the simple 
meaning of ‘gain’ in any circumstances, and, what I believe is 
more important here, of ‘ acquest "—property gained otherwise than 
by inheritance. Henry was not the first Conqueror in English 
history, and it must be remembered that William I had claimed the 
throne as of right. Conqueror he might be, but usurper never. 

The three claims of Henry 1V—right of conquest, inheritance 
and election—were, says Profesor Galbraith, ‘ mutually conflicting 
and theoretically irreconcilable, but it was the best that could be 
done in the circumstances.’ Nevertheless, the claims repay analysis. 
Election is the very principle underlying kingship, and election and 
the consequential recognition still play a part in the English 
coronation ceremony, though for centuries it has been purely 
formal. Right of inheritance had come to be what mattered in the 
Middle Ages, though here one has only to think of the succession 
of Stephen and John, the claim put forward by Robert the Bruce, 
and the precaution taken by the French kings of crowning their 
heirs in their own lifetimes, to see how easily the direct line could 
be brushed aside for one reason or another. Right of conquest did 
not exist, but it might be contended that there was a precedent 
for it. 

Now consider Gower’s lines. They come from the Cronica 
Tripartita, tercia pars.? 

Unde coronatur trino de iure probatur, 
Regnum conquestat, que per hoc sibi ius manifestat; 


Regno succedit heres, nec ab inde recedit; 
Insuper eligitur a plebe que sic stabilitur. 


The order here is the same as in Chaucer, but in an explanatory 
note it is different: 

Nota, qualiter iura corone serenissimo iam regi nostro Henrico quarto 
tribus modis accrescunt; Primo successione; Secundo eleccione; Tercio 
conquestu sine sanguinis effusione. 


The reason for the change is this. The chronicle and Chaucer 
give the claims in the order in which they were presented. There 
was a lawyer at work here. When a series of arguments or pieces 


*Complete Works of John Gower ed:G. C. Macaulay (Oxford, 1902), 
Iv, 338. 
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of evidence is put forward, it is said to be of one of two kinds, 
alternative or cumulative. To us, it seems obvious that these are 
alternative, but they were advanced in such a way as to appear 
cumulative, and the order is from the theoretically least to the 
theoretically most important. But the note does not need to take 
account of this, and the first two claims mentioned are in chrono- 
logical order, while the shaky right of conquest was put last, and 
softened by the addition of the words: ‘sine sanguinis effusione.’ 
Both the order and the addition in the note are explained by 
Froissart’s version of what took place in Parliament. Henry was 
presented to the assembly as rightful and therefore hereditary king 
and was accepted as such, ‘ et sans autre élection ne raison dire ne 
oyr’ Henry advanced to the throne 


et adonques commenga-il & dire et & remonstrer tout premier comment il 
estoit revenu au royaume pour le bien et commun prouffit du royaume et 
pour son droict héritaige; et oultre dist que le roi Richard avoit forfaict 
sa couronne et sa vie, pour la raison que lui et son conseil avoient fait 
mourir les deux meilleurs hommes d’armes du royaume sans cause ne 
raison. ... “Et se je ne fusse venu, le royaume estoit en adventure 


d’estre perdu.” * 


That was what Henry meant, or pretended to mean, by con- 
quest—the acquisition by peaceful means of an inheritance vacant 
through the misconduct and ineptitude of his predecessor. Richard, 
by contrast, had been a bloody tyrant, and was the first to take a 
view of the royal prerogative which, pushed to its logical conclusion, 
was to lead to the doctrine of Divine Right, as Professor Galbraith 
(loc. cit., pp. 235-9) has shown. Henry stood for law and order, 
for something which in time to come would be parliamentary 
government. As for the plea of ineffective government, for not 
very different reasons would Oliver Cromwell, Charles the Second, 
and William and Mary all come to power in their turn. 

All too soon the time was to come when armed rebellion would 
have to be put down with bloodshed, and Richard was to be invested 
with a martyr’s halo which would haunt Henry till the end of his 
days, and his son after him. But for a brief space there was peace, 
the saviour of his country had come from oversea, inevitably setting 
men’s minds running on that story with which every popular 


2 Collection des Chroniques nationales frangaises ed: J. A. Buchon 
(Paris, 1826), xv, 31. 
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chronicle of the day began; the legend of Brutus the Trojan, who 
conquered the kingdom of Albion, and created that Empire of 
Britain whose glories they hoped to see revived. 


M. Dominica LEGGE 
University of Edinburgh 


A NOTE ON ARNOLD’S “GROWING OLD” 


Since Arnold’s “ Growing Old” was published only three years 
after Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” Professor De Vane’s suggestion 
that Arnold intended his poem as an answer to Browning’s is 
plausible.* But “ Growing Old” is an answer only to the general 
idea of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” The specific ideas and the imagery 
of Arnold’s poem appear to be related much more directly to a 
passage on old age in Wordsworth’s Hzcursion? and to the 
Intimations Ode. 

Arnold begins his poem by agreeing with his opponent in the 
argument. Yes, he says, both our bloom and our strength decay 
as we grow old. He cannot be agreeing with the Rabbi, who hardly 
seems aware of decay of any kind, but he may very well be agreeing 
with Wordsworth’s frequently expressed concept of life as a gradual 
diminution of both spiritual and animal vigor. In lines immedi- 
ately preceding the passage on age in The Excursion, Wordsworth 
contrasts two “blooming Boys” with the decay of strength and 
the loss of the soul’s “ native vigour” in age. But, Arnold insists, 
age brings no compensation for the loss of bloom and vigor. Old 
age is “not to see the world / As from a height.” In this figure 
he would seem to be contradicting Wordsworth’s Wanderer, who, 
in a simile thirty lines long, speaks “of Age, / As of a final 
Eminence.” This mountain figure does not appear in Browning’s 
poem. Arnold goes on: age does not see the world from a height 
“with rapt prophetic eyes.” Here he appears to be denying the 
validity of the Wanderer’s suggestion that age, no longer in the grip 


* William C. DeVane, A Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), p. 260. 
Professor DeVane’s suggestion is apparently accepted by C. B. Tinker and 
H. F. Lowry in The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (London, 1940), p. 178. 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” was published in 1864, “Growing Old” in 1867. 

*The passage of The Excursion in question is Ix: 50-92. 
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of sensory impressions of visible things, gains “ Fresh power to 
commune with the invisible world, / And hear the mighty stream 
of tendency.” The Rabbi, though feeling infinite aspiration, has 
no rapt prophetic eyes. He has no need of them since it is enough 
for him to name the Infinite as one calls his hand his own. 

Furthermore, says Arnold, in age we do “ not once feel that we 
were ever young,” and instead of having significant recollections 
of youth, we feel only “the dull remembrance of a change, / But 
no emotion—none.” This argument would seem to be directed 
against the doctrine of recollection contained in the Intimations 
Ode. In the Preface to his edition of the poems of Wordsworth, 
Arnold energetically rejected the philosophy of the Ode, which he 
thought contained the basic fallacy of Wordsworth’s whole formal 
system of philosophy. Among other objections to the doctrine of 
recollection was his insistence that “it is impossible to speak with 
certainty of what is so remote.”* This uncertainty presumably 
would result from age’s “ dull remembrance ” of youth. Now this 
“ fallacious ” doctrine of recollection Wordsworth had restated in 
lines immediately preceding the Excursion passage on old age.* 
In “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” there is nothing specific to which a denial 
of the theory of recollection could be attached. 

In addition to these parallels in imagery and idea, there is 
external evidence that Arnold was quite familiar with Wordsworth’s 
passage on age. In one of the many references to The Excursion 
in his Preface to Wordsworth’s poems, Arnold rejected one passage 
as fit to be quoted only by “bold, bad men” at a Social Science 
Congress.’ He himself quoted the opening lines.* They occur only 
two hundred lines after the passage on growing oid. 

But there is yet stronger evidence of Arnold’s familiarity with 
the passage in question. In his St. Paul and Protestantism (first 
published in 1869, just two years after “ Growing Old”), he defines 
God as “that stream of tendency by which all things seek to fulfill 
the law of their being.” * De Selincourt has called attention to the 


3’ Preface, Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Matthew Arnold (London, 1896), 


p. Xx. 
* LI. 36-44. 
5 Preface to Poems of Wordsworth, pp. xx-xxi. 
The Excursion, 1X: 293-302. 
7 St. Paul and Protestantism (New York, 1924), p. 8. The italics are 
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parallel between Arnold’s “ stream of tendency ” and Wordsworth’s 
“mighty stream of tendency.”* Wordsworth’s phrase occurs in 
the very passage on old age which I have been considering. 

In brief, then, my argument is that Arnold was so thoroughly 
familiar with Wordsworth’s passage on old age that he could borrow 
from it a brief phrase to use as his definition of God; that when the 
idea of countering Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” with a poem of 
his own occurred, he pointed his poem only generally at Browning 
but very specifically both at the prophetic interpretation of age in 
The Excursion and at the fallacious doctrine of the Intimations 
Ode. 


Ropert E. LOVELACE 
The University of Maryland 


THE BRONZINO PORTRAIT IN HENRY JAMES’S 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 


The identification of the Bronzino portrait in The Wings of the 
Dove (1902)—a portrait resembling the heroine Milly Theale and 
supplying the occasion for a scene which is one of the psychological 
climaxes of the novel—helps to enrich appreciation of this book 
and to fill in some of the gaps left by the Notebooks as a document 
revealing the working of James’s mind and imagination. 

Milly is introduced into English society by Mrs. Lowder and 
Lord Mark and is a success in the country-house gathering at 
Matcham. In one of the galleries hangs a portrait by Bronzino of 
a remarkable young woman whom Milly closely resembles. Every- 
one comments on the likeness and Lord Mark urges her to inspect 
it for herself. Standing before the painting she suddenly experi- 
ences a moment of significant emotion: 


. she found herself, for the first moment, looking at the mysterious 
portrait through tears. Perhaps it was her tears that made it just then 
so strange and fair ... the face of a young woman, all magnificently drawn 
down to the hands, and magnificently dressed; a face almost livid in hue, 


Arnold’s, although they did not appear when St. Paul was first published 


in Cornhill. 
8 The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. de Selincourt and Darbishire 


(Oxford, 1949), v, 472. 
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yet handsome in sadness and crowned with a mass of hair rolled back and 
high, that must, before fading with time, have had a family resemblance to 
her own. The lady in question at all events, with her slightly Michael- 
angelesque squareness, her eyes of other days, her full lips, her long neck, 
her recorded jewels, her brocaded and wasted reds, was a very great per- 
sonage—only unaccompanied by a joy. And she was dead, dead, dead. Milly 
recognised her exactly in words that had nothing to do with her. ‘I shall 
never be better than this.’ 


From the details supplied by James in this description it is 
possible to assert that here he is not inventing an imaginary 
Bronzino but recalling an actual portrait seen by him in the 
Uffizi at Florence. The portrait of Lucrezia Panciatichi, painted 
between 1532 and 1540, is reproduced — unsatisfactorily —in the 
Enciclopedia Italiana (vu, facing p. 928, 1930), but is also avail- 
able as a Medici Society print. The pale face of the sitter stares 
out of the now dark setting—once probably deep green—and con- 
fronts the world with the characteristic aloofness of Bronzino’s 
aristocratic subjects.2, The pallor of the face combined with the 
red hair ‘rolled back and high,’ ‘the long neck,’ ‘the Michael- 
angelesque squareness,’ the ‘ brocaded and wasted reds’ and ‘the 
recorded jewels ’ makes the identification irresistible. The expressive 
stillness of the pose suggests self-control allied to a capacity for 
intense feeling. 

It is unnecessary to document Henry James’s many visits to 
Florence, but it may be noted that his first visit was in 1869, the 
year before the death of his cousin Minnie Temple. At what point 
he decided to introduce the portrait of Lucrezia Panciatichi into 
The Wings of the Dove would be as difficult to determine as the 
point at which he became quite conscious that his figure of ‘ La 
Mourante’ was to be in effect a memorial to his cousin. But that 
the Bronzino portrait came to carry poignant associations for him, 
that it was the ‘right thing’ for his purpose in The Wings of the 
Dove, is abundantly clear from the quality of the emotional response 
it arouses in Milly Theale, the novel’s central character. It is 
clear, too, that James must have looked hard and long at the 
portrait in the Uffizi. The phrase ‘her recorded jewels’ reveals 


1The Wings of the Dove, Macmillan ed., p. 195. 
2Cf. Arthur McComb, Agnolo Bronzino, His Life and Works, Camb. 


Mass., 1928, pp. 7-9. 
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this. Carved into the longer green ‘beads’ of the second and 
larger necklace worn by Bronzino’s Lucrezia is the legend ‘ Amour 
dure sans fin.’ No phrase could be more exact for the love of a 
Milly, the dove whose wings even from the grave ‘cover us,’ as 
Merton Densher tells Kate Croy when everything else is at an end. 


Miriam ALLOTT 
University of Liverpool 


ELIOT’S “SWEENEY AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES ” 
AND THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


The Aeschylean background of Eliot’s poem is well known: the 
two epigraphs (reduced to one in 1920) and the last two stanzas 
set up a relationship between Agamemnon and Sweeney. The poet 
probably intends this relationship both as contrast (between the rich 
tragic myth of the ancients and the inane machinations of the 
moderns) and as equation (of ancient mortal man with modern 
mortal man). 

On the level of contrast, there are also echoes of the Old Testa- 
ment; as “ The Convent of the Sacred Heart” calls up Christian 
tradition, so may “ Rachel” betoken Hebrew tradition, with the 
beautiful wife of Israel and mother of Joseph now merely the 
gluttonous and conspiratorial daughter of Rabinovitch.t More 
specifically, there are reminiscences of The Song of Solomon, 
whose often quoted second chapter in the Authorized Version 
breathes an ecstatic and idyllic love in sharp antithesis to the 
apathetic sexual intrigue of “ Sweeney Among the Nightingales.” 


1 Eliot may have been contrasting his Rachel with Dante’s (Inferno, u, 
102; 1v, 60), who, according to Charles Eliot Norton’s note (which Eliot 
probably read), was “the type of the contemplative life, that life in which 
the soul withdraw[s] itself from earthly concerns. . . .” It is also possible 
that Eliot’s “circles of the stormy moon” owes something to Virgil’s men- 
tion, a few lines earlier (11, 78), of the “heaven which has the smallest 
circles ”—i. e., that of the moon. 

There may be another contrast, between the nightingales who “ sang 
- within the bloody wood” and the Harpies who “make lament on the 
strange trees” (Inferno, xm, 15), trees that become bloody when Dante 


breaks off branches (xm, 22-45). 
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Eliot’s poem takes place in some kind of café and Solomon (2) 
has a background of “the banqueting house ” (2/4) ; but “ Death 
and the Raven? drift above” Sweeney, whereas for the girl of 
Solomon “his banner over me was love” (2/4). Eliot’s “ silent 
man” first “Sprawls at the window-sill and gapes” and then 
appears “Outside the window, leaning in,” circumscribed by 
“Branches of wistaria ”—just as the male beloved of Solomon 
“looketh forth [in] at the windows, shewing himself through the 
lattice ” (2/9). (The wistaria-vines, by the way, match the grape- 
vines of Solomon 2/13, 15, and 7/12 that “give a good smell.”) 
But the silent man has “ heavy eyes,” and his mouth is “a golden 
grin” of false teeth, whereas the man in Solomon has “ eyes of 
doves” (5/12), and “His hands are as gold rings.... His 
mouth is most sweet: yea, he is altogether lovely” (5/14-16; my 
italics) .* 

It would be fanciful to balance the animals of “ Sweeney ” (ape, 
zebras, giraffe, dog) with those of Solomon, (goat, horse, deer, fox, 
sheep, lion, leopard), but we may note the animalism of both poems. 
And is Rachel, who “ Tears at the grapes with murderous paws,” 
very far away from “ the little foxes, that spoil the vines ” (2/15) ? 
Furthermore, both poems are full of “ all manner of pleasant fruit ” 
(7/13), with the figs and grapes mentioned in one verse of Solomon 
(2/13) turning up in a single line of “Sweeney” (20). The 
significant differences are that Solomon’s animals are symbols of 
beauty and value, “ Sweeney ”’s of regression; the Hebrew fruit is 
freshly “ green ” and “ tender,” whereas Eliot’s is “ hothouse ” and 
brought in by a waiter. And where the Shulamite girl murmurs, 
“Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples: for I am sick of 
[overwhelmed by] love” (2/15), Eliot’s tawdry women overturn 
their coffee-cups and tear at grapes, for they are sick of love to the 
point of boredom. 

Finally, it is the nightingales who give the modern poem its 
ironic title, its poignant conclusion, and indeed, its point—the 
persistence of meaningful beauty in the face of materialism. But 
where the tragic song of nightingales is heard in Eliot and Aeschy- 
lus, it is the ecstatic “voice of the turtle ”(-dove) in the vernal 


2 Cf. “his head is . . . black as a raven” in Solomon 5/11. 
® Solomon emphasizes the fineness of its golden items (1/10, 11; 3/10; 
5/11, 14, 15), in contrast to the flashy display of gold teeth in “ Sweeney.” 
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“time of the singing of birds” that is heard in Solomon (2), the 
Hebrew motif of sexual purity * contrasting notably with the Greek 
reminiscence of sexual violence and infidelity, 

To summarize: Eliot’s overt use of Aeschylus is plainly the most 
important referential element in “Sweeney Among the Nightin- 
gales.” But there are unconscious echoes, verbal and conceptual, of 
The Song of Solomon, whose sweet youthful passion provides addi- 
tional ironical comment on the gross and comatose world of 


Sweeney. 
Freperick L. Gwynn 


The Pennsylvania State.College 


MR. ELIOT ON THE UNDERGROUND 
When the late F. O. Matthiessen wrote: 


what the third parts [of the Four Quartets] have in common is that each 
is an account of movement. In ‘ Burnt Norton’ it is a descent into the 
London underground, which becomes also a descent into the dark night of 
the soul,* 

he said something which at first sight appears too incongruous for 
acceptance. True, we have just been on “the gloomy hills of 


London,” and are told, 
Not here 


Not here the darkness, in this twittering world. 


But to interpret the following injunction, 

Descend lower, descend only 

Into the world of perpetual solitude, 
in the strictly literal terms of London’s underground railway system 
seems to be too prosaic a descent, even for Eliot, in spite of the 


fact that the paragraph ends, 


This is the one way, and the other 

Is the same, not in movement 

But in abstention from movement; while the world moves 
In appetency, on its metalled ways 

Of time past and time future. 


*The very love-name “dove” in Solomon twice carries with it an 
automatic epithet: “my dove, my undefiled” (5/2; 6/9). 
1The Achievement of T. S. Bliot, O.U. P., rev. 1947, p. 181. 
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Matthiessen’s interpretation gains point, however, if we com- 
pare the third movements of Hast Coker and The Dry Salvages. In 
the former, at roughly the same point in the movement as the in- 
junction to descend in Burnt Norton, the underground figures in a 
Homeric simile: 


Or as, when an underground train, in the tube, stops too 
long between stations 

And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 

And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 

Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about. 


In The Dry Salvages the railway, not specifically the underground 
this time, also comes into play roughly midway through the move- 


ment : 
When the train starts, and the passengers are settled 
To fruit, periodicals and business letters 
(And those who saw them off have left the platform) 
Their faces relax from grief into relief, 
To the sleepy rhythm of a hundred hours. 
Fare forward, travellers! not escaping from the past 
Into different lives, or into any future; 
You are not the same people who left that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus, 
While the narrowing rails slide together behind you. 


The travellers on this railway, then, are not escaping from the past 
into the future. Now the core of the London underground rail- 
way system is the “Inner Circle,” a line which has no terminus, 
and of a circle it is always true to say “In my beginning is my 
end,” and “ In my end is my beginning.” Stripped of its mundane 
associations, in fact, the Inner Circle can be conceived as a symbol 
of almost Dantesque power, and one which is so appropriate to the 
theme of the Quartets that it is difficult to escape from the con- 
clusion that it must form one of the basic images of the poem. 


D. S. BLAND 


King’s College, 
University of Durham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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Quandunque i colli fanno pit nera ombra, 
sotto un bel verde la giovane donna 
la fa sparer, com’ uom petra sott’ erba. 


The more recent commentators ? would construe these very dense 
verses thus: whenever the hills produce darkest shadow, the young 
lady causes it (shadow) to disappear beneath a lovely green (her 
gown mentioned in Stanza V) as one causes a stone to vanish 
beneath the grass. This “ obvious ” interpretation, though not in- 
consistent with the individual words and surface syntax, is hardly 
consonant with the petrosa theme and the whole tenor of the poem. 
Only the strongest of allusions could bear and resolve artistically 
the accumulated momentum of Dante’s sestina, here in its final 
phrase. 

Although we might suspect the text’s authenticity, we are 
dependent upon it as critically determined by Barbi.? Yet we may 
consider a more plausible interpretation of this text as it stands. 

Markedly similar to Al poco giorno in theme, natural setting, 
and astronomical opening, the canzone, Io soa venuto (another 
petrosa poem) may provide a key to our commiato. The poet-lover 
closes the canzone with an allusion to death in the figure, wom di 
marmo (1. %1); stricken by love even in winter, death seems 
inevitable with the coming of spring, season of Love’s full power. 
The death motif indeed occurs in every other petrosa poem.* 


Hence the author perhaps conceived a like figure in the sestina’s 
commiato. Here we may well have a wom-petra, by a simple trans- 
fer of the lady’s epithet, donna-petra, to the lover himself. Para- 


1Jl Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri, ed. by Giuseppe Zonta (Torino, 
Paravia, 1923). La Vita nuova seguita da una scelta delle altre opere 
minori, ed. by Natalino Sapegno (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1931). Rime, ed. by 
Gianfranco Contini, 2a. ed. riv. e accr. (Torino, Einaudi, 1946). 

? Barbi’s critical text of Dante’s Rime appeared in the edition of the 
poet’s works by the Societa Dantesca Italiana (Firenze, Bemporad, 1921). 
According to Contini in his annotated edition, p. 254, Barbi’s notes on the 
variants have not yet been published. 

* Amor, tu vedi ben, 1. 23-24 and 56-57; Cosi nel mio parlar, Stanzas I-IV. 
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phrasing the closing then: the young lady causes the shadow to 
vanish, as she causes a stone-man (smitten to death by her) to 
vanish beneath the sod (by interment). The lover, reduced to stony 
death by a donna-petra, entirely fits the context of the rime petrose. 
The indefinite and comprehensive uom includes our poet-lover and 
any man so unfortunate as to love this petra. 

In the commiato as a whole, it is Barbi’s comma after ombra 
that leads to the awkward interpretation of sotto un bel verde as a 
reference to the lady’s gown. However, a simple displacement of 
Barbi’s comma, to locate it after verde, relates the above phrase to 
the clause introduced by quandunque. Bel verde can then refer 
to the foliage shading the hills (cf. Purg. xxx111, 109-111) to imply 
springtime. Since it is now winter, time of bianchir de’ colli, the 
present tense of fanno and fa must of course be reconciled with the 
future idea of an allusion to spring. But quandunque anticipates 
a general proposition, in which case the present tense applies, 
especially because of the further element of the generalized wom- 
petra. 

Putting together these considerations, we may make this final 
paraphrase: whenever the hills produce darkest shadow beneath 
their lovely foliage (in spring when Love’s power is strongest), 
the young lady (by her resplendent beauty) causes it to vanish, 
and likewise causes a stone-man (smitten to death, again by the 
power of her beauty) to vanish beneath the sod (where he would 
be interred). 

Thus we have found an interpretation of this commiato in 
keeping with the rest of Dante’s very dense sestina. The death 
allusion is not forced here; not evinced to this point in the 
sestina, it is indeed very fitting, especially in conjunction with the 
seasonal reference. Read in this way, our commiato not only 
sustains its immediate context, but also satisfies the larger context 
of the rime petrose in general. 


ANTHONY L. PELLEGRINI 
Harvard University 
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A NOTE ON HUGO’S DOCUMENTATION 


In view of the attention that has been given to the question of 
the thoroughness of Hugo’s documentation it seems worthwhile to 
point out an instance where he failed to consult an obvious and 
readily available authority. Out of fairness to Hugo it should be 
explained that the error occurs in a chapter of L’Homme qui rit 
in which the tone is light and humorous. After commenting 
facetiously on the pronunciation of several English proper names 
he comes to the conclusion that “une excellente maniére de pro- 
noncer les noms anglais, c’est de ne pas les prononcer du tout. 
Ainsi, Southampton, dites Stpntn. C’était le temps ot Chatham 
se pronongait Je t’aime.”* Nonetheless, in spite of this mood of 
playfulness, there would seem to be no doubt that he expects the 
reader to accept seriously and at face value his statement, several 
paragraphs later, that “on ne voit pas pourquoi, ayant boulevard 
(boule-vert), qui est le méme mot que bowling-green, nous nous 
sommes donné boulingrin. Il est surprenant qu’un personnage 
grave comme le dictionnaire ait de ces luxes inutiles.” * 

If Hugo had wished to check the accuracy of his etymological 
information he would have had only to turn to the word “ boule- 
vard” in the new and monumental Dictionnaire de la langue 
frangaise of Emile Littré * to discover that his explanation, which he 
very probably borrowed from Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique, 
had been rejected in the light of recent philological research. 
Instead he would have found that Littré derived it “de Vallem. 
Bollwerk, défense, fortification, de Werk, ouvrage (voy. organe) et 
bollen, lancer, 4 cause des engins dont étaient armés les boulevards, 
ou, beaucoup plutét, de Bohle, ais, planche ... ,” which is still 
the accepted explanation. 

While it is obvious that a single instance of a failure to document 


1 Hugo, Victor, L’Homme qui rit (in Oeuvres complétes, Paris, Hetzel), 
Vol. 11, p. 153. 

*Ibid., p. 155. 

*°M. Jean Sergent, Conservator of the Victor Hugo Museum at Hauteville 
House, assures me that Hugo had available at Hauteville House copies of 
the first two volumes of the dictionary which were presented to him by the 
author in 1864. 
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himself should not be taken very seriously, nonetheless this parti- 
cular example might well be more significant than it would first 
appear since it occurs in an area in which Hugo always had a 
lively interest.* He must have been well aware of the great amount 
of activity going on in the field of philological research and it 
seems, therefore, especially surprising that he should fail to consult 
an authority so easily available. 
CHARLES W. CoLMAN 
The University of Nebraska 


REGARDING THE DERIVATION OF THE OLD NORSE 
WORD KLARR ‘A WORK HORSE’ 


In the monograph, Substantivized Adjectives in Old Norse, by 
Charles D. Buchanan (Language Dissertations published by the 
Linguistic Society of America; No. xv, June 1933), the author 
classifies the noun klarr ‘ work horse’ as the substantivized form of 
the adjective klérr ‘clear, bright.’ He says (p. 20): “ Klarr ‘a 
cart-horse’; kiarr ‘clear, bright’ is a loan-word from MLG klar, 
Lat. clarus (Fischer 60).” Dr. Buchanan evidently based his 
derivation of the noun kladrr upon the adjective klarr for two 
reasons, viz. (1) because of the identity of both forms, and (2) 
because of the fact that horses, like other animals, were often 
designated by their color (cf. pp. 48-49). There are serious 
objections to this etymology. In the first place, the priority of the 
foreign adjective klarr over the noun klarr cannot be established ; 
although both are of late origin, the noun klarr may have existed 
before the time when the MLG adjective klar was introduced into 
ON. Then again, the noun klarr refers to a work horse or a horse 
of inferior quality (cf. Eng. nag, Germ. Gaul), for which the 
attribute (color) ‘clear, bright’ would hardly be appropriate. 
Such a designation belongs rather to a steed of noble character 
(cf. the steed names Blakkr, Gladr ‘The Resplendent, Bright’). 
If klérr signifies ‘the bright-colored (horse),’ we should expect 
it to have been preserved among the color names for horses in Ice- 


‘For a brief discussion of Hugo’s interest in philology, see Holmes and 
Schutz, A History of the French Language, New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 


1938, pp. 116-119. 
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land today, but this is not the case (cf. Hakon Hamre, “ Islandske 
Hestenavn,” Maal og Minne, 1939, 170-81). All that we can safely 
assume regarding the derivation of klarr ‘work horse’ is that it 
represents a borrowed word of unknown origin, for there is no Gmc 
etymon with which it could possibly be connected. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


MORE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CHAUCER 
ALLUSIONS 


To the growing list of seventeenth-century Chaucer allusions the 
following should be added for the sake of record. Place of pub- 
lication is London. Particularly interesting is the first allusion, a 
Chaucer “boner” by William Penn, in which Spenser’s Piers 
(“ May Aeglogue ” of the Shepheardes Calendar, ll. 109-137) has 
been identified erroneously as Chaucer’s Plowman [sic]. 


1670. Pf[enn], W[illiam]. The Great Case Of Liberty of Conscience Once 
more Briefiy Debated & Defended .. . , pp. 39-40. 

10. Tenthly, And here let me bring in honest Chaucer, whose Matter (and 

not his Poetry) heartily affects me: ’twas in a time when Priests were as 

rich, and lofty as they are now, and Causes of Evil alike. 


a The time was once, and may return again; 
(for oft may happen that hath been beforn) 
When Shepherds had none Inheritance, 
ne of Land, nor Fee in sufferance, 
But what might arise of the bare Sheep. .. . 


[Lines 109, 121, 129, and 136 are annotated.] 


a The Primative State of things observed by a Poet, more than 300. year 
old, by which the Clergy may read their own Apostacy and Character. 


1673. Penn, William. Wisdom Justified Of Her Children, From the Igno- 
rance & Calumny of H, Hallywell ... , p. 78. 
‘Tis not my Business to write a History; but I recommend to the Inquisitive 
Reader, Wickliff’s Remonstrance, The Plow-Man’s Complaint, Chaucer’s 
Plow-Man’s Tale, Walter Brute, and W. Thorpes Examination in the 
Martyrology; Pareus: History of the Waldenses, and Jo. Selden, Men that 
ought not to pass for, or be reputed Phanaticks, especially by such who 
call themselves Protestants. 
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1695. L. P. Two Essays Sent In A Letter from Oxford To A Nobleman In 
London. ... The Second concerning the Rise, Progress, and De- 
struction of Fables and Romances ... , p. 36. 

The most early strokes [for sound learning and good sense], we meet with, 

are in Dante, Petrach, and Boccace, in Chaucer, and Wiclef.... 


1696. Nicolson, William. The English Historical Library ... , p. 214. 
. . + I have not heard of any who have thought it worth their while to 
write his [Richard the Second’s] Life; except only a poor Knight of John 
Pit’s Creation. That Author (w) says, That one Sir John Gower (a York- 
shire Knight, and Cotemporary with the Famous Chaucer) died in the 
Year 1402. leaving behind him a deal of Monuments of his Learning, and 
(amongst the rest) a Latin Chronicle of King Richard the Second. 

(w) Id. p. 576. 
1698. Spelman, Sir Henry. “Icenia: sive Norfolciae Descriptio Topo- 
graphia,” [in] Reliquiae Spelmanniae, The Posthumous Works of Sir Henry 
Spelman Kt... , p. 153. 
Hujus [the Bromholm Cross] meminit sub exitu quarti abhine seculi (I) 
Galfridus Chaucer in Praepositi lasciva Fabula: 


And with the falle out of her sleep she braide, 
Help holy Cross of Bromholme she said. 
(I) Fol. 17, Col. ec. [Reeve’s Tale]. 


Austin C. DospBins 
Howard College 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON CHAUCER AND A 
CHAUCERIAN 


The recently published Letters of Theodore Roosevelt * contains 
three items of at least some interest to Chaucerians and students of 
literary taste generally, partly because they reflect the opinions of 
a future president of the United States but largely because they 
express the views of a fairly mature (aet. 33), well educated 
(Harvard, ’80), prominent American toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The first of these letters, dated April 28, 1892, is written to 
Thomas R. Lounsbury and was composed, as the opening sentences 
make clear, shortly after the appearance of the now famous Studies 
in Chaucer (New York, 1892) :? 

1 Edited by E. E. Morison, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951; 


volumes one and two of the projected eight have appeared thus far. 
2 Ed. cit., 1, 275-76. Salutation and complimentary close are omitted. 
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The praise of a layman can count but little in relation to a book on a 
subject requiring special and peculiar knowledge. Still, I cannot refrain 
from writing you to tell you how much I have enjoyed your “ Chaucer.” 
Of course there were parts that would appeal most to the professed scholar 
of Chaucer’s works, but much the greater part of each of your three volumes 
cannot but please even the multitude like myself, not only because of the 
extremely interesting matter which they contain, but because of the delight- 
ful style in which they are written. But having just reread Chaucer in 
consequence of your book, I must protest a little against some of his tales, 
on the score of cleanliness. It seems to me that the <Friar’s Tale and> 
prologue to the Sompnour’s tale, and the tale itself, for instance, are very 
nearly indefensible. There are parts of them which will be valuable to the 
student of the manners of the age simply from the historical standpoint, 
but as literature I don’t think they have a redeeming feature. On the other 
hand, I must confess that it was only on account of what you had said 
that I ever cared for the prologue to the tale of the wife of Bath and the 
tale itself. I have always regarded them with extreme disfavor, knowing 
that, as a matter of fact, among the men I knew, of every ten who had read 
them nine had done so for improper reasons; but after reading what you 
said I took them up and read them from a changed point of view, and am 
now a convert to your ideas. 

Did you see the Atlantic review of your book? I was much amused at the 
start of horror the reviewer gave at your eminently wise proposition in 
relation to the modernization of the spelling. Your touch about the extra 
“u” in words like honor was delicious. 

By the way, I was a little irritated at the extreme colonialism of Harper’s 
Weekly in congratulating you, and America generally, upon the favorable 
article in the Saturday Review.* 


Much the same view of the Swmmoner’s Tale is expressed about 
a week later, May 3, 1892, in the course of a letter to Cecil Arthur 
Spring Rice,* the British diplomat who later (1913-18) served as 
ambassador to the United States. After labeling Joel Chandler 
Harris’s new book, On the Plantation, “ very good,” and expressing 
general satisfaction with the new edition of Kipling’s poems, 
Roosevelt makes this comment on Chaucer: 


The single angle brackets enclosing three words in the fourth sentence 
indicate that they are crossed out but decipherable. 

’For the Atlantic review, see the Atlantic Monthly, txvix (April, 
1892), 554-59. Harper’s Weekly for March 12, 1892 (xxxvi, 243) had an 
editorial on Lounsbury’s Studies, about half of it composed of quotations 
from the Saturday Review which are favorable but rather patronizing in 


tone. 
Ibid., p. 277. 
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I have been reading Chaucer with industry lately, and as I gradually 
become used to his language I get to enjoy him more and more; but I 
must say I think he is altogether needlessly filthy—such a tale as the 
“Sompnour’s” for instance is unpardonable, and indeed unreadable. 


These views of Chaucer’s realism are, of course, not totally unchar- 
acteristic of the era in which they were produced, though none of 
the quotations for the closing years of the nineteenth century in 
Spurgeon’s Yive Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion 
reflects the same hypersensitivity toward the fabliau elements in 
Chaucer’s poetry. 

Of perhaps equal interest is what Roosevelt has to say nearly 
five years later, February 23, 1898, in a letter to W. P. Trent, in 
which he comments penetratingly on the obstacles to good literary 
work in his day, when the demands of city life are so exacting and 
there is a strong tendency to write “timely” articles. He goes 
on to make these observations on the difficulties experienced by 
both the creative writer and the scholar: 


It is not necessary to be a mere recluse in order to do work as a poet, a 
novelist, or even as a historian or a scholar; but it is absolutely necessary 
to be able to have the bulk of one’s time to one’s self, so that it can be 
spent on the particular study needed. Nowdays it is rather difficult to get 
such leisure, and indeed it can be gotten only by a man of some means and 
of great determination of character, if he has any widespread popularity. 
Prof. Lounsbury can work as a scholar should, very largely because his 
countrymen, as a whole, do not in the least appreciate him and his work; 
but if a man becomes at all popular the conditions of modern life render 
it the easiest thing in the world for thoughtless people to intrude upon his 
time, and for the man himself to fall into temptations which will interfere 
with his work. Even more important and more harmful is the fact that 
the enormous increase in the half-educated reading public, and in the half- 
educated caterers to this reading public, tends to divert every man capable 
of doing good work from that good work; because as my own experience 
tends to show, one’s literary work is very apt to be remunerated in inverse 
proportion to its value. The minute that a man like Moses Coit Tyler writes 
a serious work on our early literature, a work which attracts attention 
and gives him a name, he receives all kinds of requests to do second-rate 
work, and unless he is very well-to-do, and very much accustomed to saying 
No, and to treating temporary popularity with indifference, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for him not to yield.® 


No doubt the Comptroller of the Customs on Wool, Hides, and 


5 Ibid., pp. 782 f. 
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Sheepskins and the Clerk of the King’s Works would be amused 
by Roosevelt’s opinions of some of the tales he probably took parti- 
cular delight in composing, just as he would be thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the difficulties which the modern scholar and creative 
writer alike must face. 


THomas A. Kirpy 
Louisiana State University 


TEMPEST’US 


Sometimes a word thought to be dead is found to be very much 
alive. I should like to think that the following example of 
tempest’us, antique equivalent of the modern tempestuous, is an 
illustration of this point. 

The word is found in Thursday April, a novel of mountain life 
by Alberta Pierson Hannum (N. Y.: Harpers, 1931). On page 
79 Mrs. Hannum uses tempest’us in the following manner: 


If the creek which crossed the road into the village seventeen times were 
not too “tempest’us,” Thursday April would insist that he drive... . 


The word tempestous is recorded in the N.E.D. as widely used 
in Middle English, but the last example is dated 1508. If our 
present example is an authentic preservation, it very surprisingly 
extends the history of the word to the twentieth century. 

I said above, “I should like to think” that we have here a 
preservation of the word. One cannot be sure, of course, without 
more data, that we don’t have a contraction made in modern times, 
or more reasonably, a rebuilding of the word with analogy to the 
more common ous suffix as in nervous. But the word, at least 
deserves recording. 

I. Snort, II 

University of Virginia 
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REVIEWS 


General Phonetics. By R.-M. S. Herrner. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp, xx, 253. $7.50. 


This book came out late in 1950, though dated 1949 on the 
title-page. It begins with a Foreword by W. F. Twaddell, who 
tells us that the book “assumes an interest in phonetics (and an 
ability to read), but no specialized competence ” (p. viii). The 
work proper falls into seven chapters, followed by a one-page 
epilogue, fourteen pages given over to bibliography and footnotes, 
and a seven-page index. The first chapter (six pages) is intro- 
ductory. The next two make Part I: Fundamentals (49 pages). 
The other four make Part II: The Sounds of Speech (170 pages). 
The author writes clearly and presents his matter systematically. 
Since his space is so limited, one cannot justly reproach him for 
what at times may seem undue brevity. 

The two chapters of Part I deal respectively with the physiology 
of speech and the physics of speech sounds. We are given a careful 
survey, illustrated with 18 plates. The author has spared us a 
psychological chapter. The chapters of Part II take up criteria 
of analysis, the syllabic sounds, the nonsyllabic sounds, and speech 
sounds in context. Each of these topics is discussed with intelligence 
and common sense. The book as a whole can safely be put in the 
hands of a beginner, and one hopes it will find many readers, even 
in these unregenerate days. 

The rest of this review will be concerned with matters of varying 
importance that call for comment. The author uses linguistics in a 
puzzling way in the following (p. 4): “It may well be that 
scientific linguistics can content itself with the observation that 
the final sounds of German ich and German ach are members of 
the same phoneme.” Is linguistics here a slip for phonemics? In 
the section on the mouth (p. 34) we are told that “the roof of the 
mouth includes the maxillae, with the upper teeth, the hard palate, 
and the velum.” This will hardly do. Hard palate and velum make 
the roof of the mouth, The front wall of the mouth or dentum (as 
I have dubbed it) is something else again, though of course the two 
come together a bit above the gums. A suitable learned term for 
the roof of the mouth is tectum, with its adj. tectal, I introduced 
these terms many years ago and am glad to report that they now 
have a considerable vogue abroad if not at home. But the author 
makes no mention of them in his book; indeed, he has no technical 
term at all for the roof of the mouth, though he does provide names 
for its several subdivisions. 
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The number of syllables in crystallization is given as four in 
some contexts, “since the vowel before [1] may disappear com- 
pletely ” (p. 63). But the loss of this vowel would not reduce the 
number of syllables; it would only make the [1] syllabic. The 
identification of the ng of English sing with the gn of Italian 
agnelli (p. 71) cannot hold. Sonorant is a good name for a speech 
sound that “may be used in either [syllabic or nonsyllabic] func- 
tion” (p. 73). See the ACD s.v. The pronunciation [kiln] kiln 
is not “ substandard ” (p. 75). The “ unstressed [1]” is discussed 
only incidentally (p. 109) although its counterpart [a] is duly 
taken up, and I have found no mention at all of the third English 
sonorant of this group. See my paper in MLQ, 111, 5-8, and compare 
MLN, xt, 560 ff. 

I cannot accept the statement that in American English “ the 
vowel [p] is quite generally used as the accented vowel of words 
like awful, wall, ought, water” (p. 104). Many millions of 
Americans, myself included, would never dream of using [p] in 
these words. I would say the same of lawn and saw, which, according 
to the author, “ usually ” have [p] in American English (p. 105). 
Kenyon and Knott record only [9] for all but one of these words ; 
for water they record [p] as an alternative pronunciation, but give 
first place to [9]. The pronunciations given for far on pp. 111 and 
149 do not agree, but perhaps the author makes a distinction 
between British English (p. 111) and Southern British speech 
(p. 149). The pronunciation given for pore (p. 111) fits the speech 
of the American south but not that of “ British English” as we 
know it today, though it agrees with the NED. 

The author quotes Sweet’s definition of a diphthong (“the 
combination of a full vowel with a glide vowel before or after it ”) 
and tests it by the case of the so-called long u of English (p. 112). 
It is not clear from the discussion whether he analyzes this as [1u] 
or as [ju], but in any case he ends with the following definition: 
“a diphthong is a syllabic element which begins with one sound 
and shifts to another.” He adds, “we understand this to exclude 
consideration of those brief building-up and dying-down stages 
which characterize every speech sound.” I should prefer to define 
a diphthong as a standing sequence made up of two phonemes, one 
of which is a sonant (i.e. syllabic sound), the other a consonant 
(i.e. nonsyllabic sound). By this definition long wu is undoubtedly 
a diphthong, to be analyzed as [ju]. But the author will hardly 
accept my definition, since he seems to take [ju] for a single 
phoneme, not for a standing combination of two phonemes. If in 
fact he takes this position, consistency would require him to take 
[st] for a single phoneme too. Certainly all the standing sequences 
of English ought to be treated alike: either as single phonemes 
or as phonemic sequences, See my discussion in Studies for W. A. 
Read, pp. 139 f. 
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The m of bottom is never syllabic and the m of rhythm infre- 
quently so (p. 114). See Kenyon and Knott s.vv. When the author 
tells us that “vowels can only occur as syllabics” (p. 114), he 
limits the scope of the word with little regard to actual usage 
whether learned or lay. The definition of vowel in the ACD reads: 
“a speech sound articulated so that there is a clear channel for 
the voice through the middle of the mouth.” If I am not mistaken, 
Professor Twaddell wrote this definition. It says nothing about 
syllabicity ( a grave omission if Heffner is right) and is applicable 
to the e of few and the a of real, neither of which represents a 
syllabic in my pronunciation. I hold with Twaddell, not with 
Heffner in this matter. 

The discussion of the release of a stop (p. 120) is inadequate and 
indeed somewhat misleading. The author distinguishes between 
an “impulsive, or sudden” and a “slow, rather than sudden ” 
release. Under the first head come the aspirated and (it would 
seem) the unaspirated stops; under the second, the affricates, The 
distinction itself is sound enough, but in my opinion it is ill 
applied. Only the unaspirated stops properly come under the first 
head ; these may be strong or weak (i.e. may end with or without 
explosion). The aspirated stops come under the second head. As 
for the affricates, they are not stops but belong to a special class: 
composite sounds that begin with a stop and shift to a fricative. 

The author takes up the glottal stop in two places (pp. 125 and 
170). In both he might well have mentioned English yep and nope, 
where p stands for the glottal stop. What I know of the uvular 
r (p. 135) in Denmark, France, and Germany makes me doubtful 
of the author’s accuracy when he says that the uvular “ trill has 
become quite common in Europe.” In my experience this r is 
usually not a trill; its two chief varieties are open and fricative 
respectively. The author asserts that “if one whispers the words 
here, hare, . . . the ear does not usually observe any transition from 
the initial consonant to the vowel; the two sounds are fused in a 
single voiceless vowel in each word” (p. 150). If this were true, 
hair and air would be indistinguishable when whispered, but in 
fact they are as readily distinguished in whisper as in ordinary 
speech. 

The author pays his respects to the theory that [j] and [w] are 
glides (pp. 154, 161). After quoting from Daniel Jones and John 
Kenyon, he comments as follows: “ No one seems to inquire how 
the tongue manages always to start ‘from the position for <’ or 
how it gets there. Clearly, the articulation of [j], like that of 
any other speech sound, has three phases: (1) the constriction; 
(2) the hold, and (3) the release. The second phase may be so 
short as to be in effect nonexistent, but the third phase is impossible 
without the first.” One can only be skeptical about the extreme 
shortness, amounting to nonexistence, of the second phase. In words 
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like yield or yeast, indeed, the second phase, the hold, is prominent 
(as Heffner duly points out), and it is the third phase that is “so 
short as to be in effect nonexistent.” But otherwise the author’s 
analysis seems to me eminently sound. 

The explanation given of can’t (p. 177) might be better. It is 
obviously wrong to say that “a syllable has been omitted from the 
phrase cannot.” Not a syllable but simply a vowel was lost; the 
double n thus became long n, and in time its length was shifted to 
the vowel, making a long [x] that later became [a]. Many speakers, 
however (especially in America), replaced the phonetically regular 
long [x] by a short [x] got from the positive. Some of the expla- 
nations on pp. 179-181 are clearly mistaken. Since around is derived 
from round, it will hardly do to say that rownd him shows aphaeresis, 
The form afore is no variant of before with “the initial stop 
omitted ” but goes back to OE onforan; it shows loss of n like aboard 
for on board. In words like devil, over, ever, it is not right to say 
that “intervocalic [v] is syncopated and the two vowels contracted 
and assimilated” (p. 180); what actually happened was very 
different. See R. Jordan, Handbuch der me. Gram., pp. 189 f. Be 
it added that o’er is [o:r], not [9:r], in earlier English (and still 
in the pronunciation of many millions). If the author had taken 
note of OHG zimbar and Icel. timbr he would have realized that 
the 6 of English timber is pre-English, not an English development. 

I find a curious error on p. 190. The author explains the [8] 
of sure as parallel in origin to that of shoe. He is evidently thinking 
of Latin séciirus, and fancies that this got into English (or pre- 
English) in some such form as scur (i.e. with syncope of the pre- 
tonic vowel). The actual history of this word would have interested 
him if he had taken the trouble to look it up. ME siker (OE 
sicor), like German sicher, came from Latin, but there was no 
syncope ; indeed, the word got initial stress in Germanic. Modern 
English sure represents Old French sewr, which shows loss of ¢ 
between vowels, Another odd mistake occurs on p. 192, where we 
are told that “with a few exceptions, every simple stop in Celtic 
became the homorganic open consonant.” The author goes on to 
say, “ we speak of these shifts as spontaneous sound changes. .. .” 
This contradicts what he had said a few lines earlier, where he 
explained the changes as examples of lenition. In fact, of course, 
the old stops were kept in Celtic, except for p, which was lost 
altogether, but in the position between vowels they underwent 
lenition, a change that produced fricatives in Old Irish. 

We are told on p. 196 that “when candidates is pronounced 
canidates, the cause is probably the assimilation of the first dental 
stop to the nasal.” This is possible, but to me it seems much more 
likely that the first d was lost by dissimilation. The value [xv] 
for ow (ow) in how, houses, found is spontaneous, not positional 
(p. 197). The author seems to have confused this with the familiar 
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variation between house [heus] and houses [havziz] found in 
Virginia and perhaps elsewhere. There was no “ plural morphene 
{i]” in proto-English, as the author seems to think (p. 197). OE 
fét is dat. sing. and nom. ace. plur.; the other forms, sing. and plur. 
alike, have 6. The term allegro ‘ merry, lively’ is ill fitted for the 
use the author puts it to (p. 202). If Italian he must have, why not 
presto? The vulgarism J seen it is not properly explained as J have 
seen it with have reduced to zero (p. 202) ; I seen tt is preterit, not 
perfect. Open consonants ought not to be called continuants (p. 
209) in opposition to stops; as the author knows well enough, a 
stop can be held (continued) as long as any other kind of consonant, 
I am at a loss to account for the author’s statement that “ the words 
appletree, keyhole, pickpocket, for example, are single stress forms 
in Britain and compound stress forms in America” (p. 226). In 
both countries the second element of the compound takes a secondary 
stress. 
Kemp MALONE 


History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England. By James R. 
Foster. (The Modern Language Association of America 
Monograph Series, vol. xvi.) New York: The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, 1949. Pp. xii + 294. $4.50. 


Professor Foster’s aim in this very useful book is “to give an 
account of the pre-romantic narratives which appeared in England 
during the eighteenth century and to describe the French novels 
influencing them” (vii). Accordingly he has written, in greater 
detail than any of his predecessors, the history of the sentimental 
novel from Afra Behn to Godwin. For to Foster “ pre-romantic ” 
novels are those in “the sentimental-deistic tradition” (237), 
those which “ preached the religion of the tender heart, stirred the 
emotions and the imaginations, and planted in many a breast the 
desire for higher ideals, tolerance, and benevolence” (vii). “ The 
works of Defoe, realistic satirical novels, and types other than the 
pre-romatic ” (vii) are therefore excluded. The doctrinaire 
novel is apparently not a pre-romantic type, if one may judge from 
the mere references to Anna St. Ives and Caleb Williams ; yet 
doctrinaire novels (e. g., Hermsprong) and “ realistic satirical 
works (e. g., Amelia) are included when some aspect of them fits 
into Foster’s category. In the course of his book Foster character- 
izes and analyzes, in greater or less detail, nearly six hundred 
novels; and though some students will inevitably wish for fuller 
treatment of some or briefer analyses of others, and some may object 
to certain of his hypotheses and definitions, he has done as thorough 
and well-balanced—and, let it be gratefully repeated, as useful—a 
job as is humanly possible in 276 pages. 
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In his stimulating opening chapter Foster attempts to dis- 
tinguish between the frequently indistinguishable “ neoclassical,” 
“ pre-romantic,” and “ romantic ” fiction, categorizing as neo-classi- 
cal “the novels in which satire and wit predominate” (1), as pre- 
romantic those in which characters are idealized and love, tolerance, 
and benevolence are “ glorified,” and as romantic those in which a 
non-rational or a non-sentimental view of life is taken, in which 
“those twin idols of the century, Reason and Sensibility, were 
toppled to the dust” (1). One might quibble at this point, 
particularly at his bracketing of the irrational supernaturalism of 
the Gothic novelists and the orthodox satire of sentimentalism in 
Jane Austen as apparently parallel and equally significant “ roman- 
tic ” developments. Indeed, Foster seems slightly unsure of himeslf 
here, for he later implies that though at the close of the so-called 
“ pre-romantic ” period sensibility was sluffed off, reason remained 
in the “ political and social ideals of the bourgeoisie ” which pro- 
duced the “triumph ” of romanticism ; and he concludes somewhat 
lamely that “ Feeling and Reason were no longer partners ” (275). 
His opening analysis is useful, however, and serves to lay the ground 
for an extended discussion of the ideological basis of “‘ pre-roman- 
ticism ” which might have been entitled “The Parallel of Deism 
and Sentimentalism.” 

For it was from a nebulous spreading-out and watering-down of 
deism—originally “an eclecticism having as its central doctrine the 
belief in a natural religion based on reason ” (5) but debased and 
popularized to irrational acceptance of whatever is “ natural ” (i. e., 
to mere sentimental sympathy for the individual and faith in the 
rightness of his untutored emotions)—that the “ pre-romantic 
novel ” as Foster analyses it received its characteristic qualities: its 
“emotional warmth and sympathetic feeling,” its interest in 
“natural beauty, everyday affairs, the exotic scene, the romantic 
past, the lives of simple people and primitives,” and, through its 
converse dissatisfaction with existing conditions, its frequent at- 
tempts to “improve morals ” and to “ encourage democratic ideas ” 
(1). As in the realm of active life deism rebelled against tradition- 
alism and authoritarianism in pedagogy, theology, and politics, so in 
literature it “ fostered the revolt against classicism ” and produced 
in the sentimental novel “ first of all a story of love, and second 
a story of trials and tribulations” (16) in wihch generous char- 
acters, experiencing refined sentiments and speaking in refined 
language, though they sometimes lost touch with reality in ego- 
mania or mysticism, frequently carried a message of hope for the 

The forces which produced the irrationality of sentimentalism 
were probably neither so simple nor so uniform as Foster's analysis 
suggests; nevertheless the novels were written, and the following 
eight chapters of his book discuss an enormous number of them, 
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generally in chronological order, from The Princess of Cleves to 
Fleetwood. The works of each author which fit Foster’s “ pre- 
romantic ” category (only Amelia of Fielding’s novels, for example, 
and only Fleetwood of Godwin’s) are described, the characters and 
plots of many of them (particularly the rarer ones) are adequately 
sketched (always with a nice and sometimes with a wry sense of 
humor; the author occasionally confesses himself much bored by 
the repetition of nearly-identical characters and situations in much 
of this third-rate fiction), and influences are discussed, always with 
propriety, tact, and economy. Space does not permit a catalog 
here, but among the little-known novelists discussed at some 
length are d’Aulnoy, Aubin, Burke, Bromley, Susannah Minifie, 
Griffith, and Masterman; mentioned, among others, are Margaret 
Minifie, Chater, Heriot, the “ Sadler of Chippenham,” Hutchinson, 
Davies, Keir, Walker, Plunket, and Bower. This history of the 
sentimental novel gives us nothing new, either in its main outlines 
or in the kind of evidence adduced; but the generalizations are 
frequently well presented (e. g., pp. 104-38, 186-91, 275-6) and 
they are supported by a mass of detailed and—unavoidably and 
reassuringly—repetitious confirmatory detail which constitutes the 
essential value of the book. Speaking of the Lee sisters, Foster 
writes: “They had read nearly all the novels, and as their heads 
were full of them, they found it difficult indeed . . . to keep other 
novelists’ ideas out of their own work” (207). This suggests the 
plight of the reader of Foster’s book and underscores the accom- 
plishment of Foster himself, who has read and digested so many 
novels filled with common or similar characters, situations, scenes, 
and devices, and has managed to keep them straight. 

Where so much that is useful and good has been done it is 
unpleasant for the critic to have to find fault with various frequent- 
ly ancillary aspects of the book. Foster has failed in several ways, 
however, to give the reader assistance which lay easily within his 
power. The quotations which introduce the various chapters, 
for example—from “ Mary Collyer,” “ Marianne,” “ Patrice,” 
“ Duclos,” “ Cazotte,” ete—are admirably chosen to whet the 
reader’s appetite; but for none is there a bibliographical reference 
which would assist the reader in finding it: there is no indication 
of where in the works of Mrs. Collyer, or in Marianne, or in Le 
Doyen de Killerine the quoted passage is to be found; neither 
Duclos nor Cazotte is listed in the Index, and Cazotte is not listed 
in the Bibliography. Frequently no sources are given for quotations 
within the text; normally, none for paraphrases; when sources 
are cited Foster is sometimes careless about indicating the edition 
used. Occasionally Foster forgets to date the novels he mentions, 
even some which he discusses in great detail; his departures from 
chronological order are confusing ; a chart or family tree of related 
novels would help the reader, if it could have been made without 
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such complications as would defeat its end; in any case a biblio- 
graphy of primary works, and the meticulous inclusion of dates 
passim would assist him and could have been provided very easily. 
The entries in the Index are inconsistent: some novels are listed, 
alphabetically, under the first word of their full titles; some, under 
the first word of a short title; some, oddly enough, under the names 
of their authors (e. g.: “ Adventures of David Simple” ; “ Launce- 
lot Graves” ; “ Holcroft’s Hugh Trevor”); authors’ first names 
are sometimes omitted in the Index (and, occasionally, in the text 
as well); the Monthly Review, the Critical Review, the Novelist’s 
Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, Lady Mary Hamilton, and 
John Wesley, all mentioned in the text, do not appear in the Index; 
critical studies are not included in the Index, but two slipped in: 
“Abbé Prevost [sic] in Deutschland (Hugo Friedrich)” and 
“ L’ Abbé Prevost en Holland (&. Guilhou)”; there are four refer- 
ences to “ Platonic love,” but neither “ Love ” nor any comparable 
term appears; nearly a score of French novels are listed under La 
or L’, yet thirty-odd others appear under their nouns. It is 
necessary to search the whole Index, item by item, to be sure that 
a title or author is not there; such negative evidence, amidst 
such confusions and omissions, is without certain value. Further- 
more, there is no bibliography of primary materials. In his 
Preface Foster apologizes (quite unnecessarily) for “the many 
tedious summaries of plots” because so many of the novels are 
“difficult or impossible to obtain” (vii). “ Indeed,” he adds, 
“many of these old tomes have completely vanished, leaving behind 
them as a memento only a title in some other novel or in an old 
catalogue, or a review in some contemporary literary journal ” 
(viii). Considering this situation it would have been a generous 
gesture had he appended a bibliography listing publication dates, 
indicating the editions he used and the libraries in which he located 
them, and noting the sources of his information concerning those 
works which he had not located. Indeed, though Foster’s acquaint- 
ance with his “ pre-romantic ” novels is clearly prodigious there is 
nothing in this volume, save the intimations of occasional biblio- 
graphical notes, to give the reader any hint whether he has read 
any particular work of which he speaks or has been forced to accept 
and pass on to the reader an undocumented second-hand account 
of it. 

And, finally, the book is in many places neither well nor carefully 
written. Examples of loose style and/or thinking, of the ugly 
noun-into-adjective generalizing epithet, of incorrect or inelegant 
use of the correlative conjunctions, of sentence fragments, of mis- 
spelling and mispunctuation, of absence of French accents, and of 
awkward locution occur with distressing frequency. 


E. g., “ Oroonoko was almost the first novel to preach .. .” (21, n. 6); 
“ [Oroonoko] was' almost the first noble savage” (22); “ his knowledge of 
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English was not too good” (40); “it was not too good” (207); “the 
Chesterfield system” (202); “the Patrice type” (206); “a governess 
novel” (207); “the Burney vein” (208); “the Sterne kind” (220); “a 
purpose novel” (255); “the story part” (85); “a Mackenzie and a Sterne 
imitation” (175); “he was terribly self-conscious. He was the sensitive 
type” (105); “ As the story was as if made to order for the popular taste, 
it was made...” (56); “ Mile. de S** arrives and also his father, who. . .” 
(67); “the reader, to whom he pays the compliment of addressing as an 
equal” (132); “the invalid husband . . . gives him permission to love 
away” (67); other examples on pp. 23, 60, 67, 92, 105, 106, 123, 136, 137, 
138, 144, 150, 158, 159, 164, 168, 173, 196, 206, 208, 213, 214, 215, 217, 220, 
222, 228, 245, 250, 251, 255, 271, 276. 


In short, the materials of the book, assiduously collected, appear to 
have been whipped together in hot haste without careful rereading 
or editorial supervision. It is not well for books, even though 
intended only for the eyes of scholars, to be carelessly prepared, 
confused and wanting in paraphernalia, and badly written; it is 
unfortunate that the MLA should have put its stamp of approval 
on a work containing so many lapses as this book does. 


JAMES A. Work 
Indiana University 


Shakespeare and Spenser. By W. B. C. Watxtns. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 339. 
$5.00. 


In his preface Mr. Watkins endeavors valiantly to superimpose 
unity upon these eight essays; but the recurrence of certain topics, 
especially of the proposition that Shakespeare and Spenser ex- 
emplify opposite poetic methods (the oblique and the direct), is 
not enough to integrate essays that deal mostly with Spenser, 
secondarily with Shakespeare, and that harbor considerable internal 
variety of subject. 

Chapter 1 measures Shakespeare’s mastery of the Ovidian be- 
tween Venus and Adonis and Antony and Cleopatra. Chapter 2 
opens with a number of observations on Spenser and contains a 
very informative section on his awareness of the varieties of sexual 
experience; the rest of the chapter is a largely descriptive com- 
parison of Shakespeare and Spenser on many points—their mastery 
of female psychology, their yoking of spirituality and sensuality, 
their sense of the mingling of human motives, their complex sense 
of justice, their portrayal of personalities disintegrating under pres- 
sure, their concern with the problem of appearance and reality, 
their melancholy awareness of mutability. Here, as elsewhere, the 
author regularly makes elaborate transitions, of which he is a master, 
do the work of inner connections. Chapter 3 deals secondarily with 
Richard II, principally with King Lear. Chapter 4 shifts back to 
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Spenser: a defense of his allegory, it hangs together well. Like- 
wise Chapter 5, a very interesting critical reading of Books I and II 
of the Faerie Queen. Chapter 6 shifts from technique (Chapter 4) 
and specifie work (Chapter 5) to a recurrent Spenserian theme— 
married love; the singleness of theme orders the chapter. Chapter 
% is a hodge-podge of points, some weak, some very impressive, 
loosely surrounding the general subject of Spenser’s pictorialism: 
his relation to tapestry-work and to emblems (Watkins is at his 
best in showing how Spenser transcends such “ influences”), to 
the art-nature dichotomy, to a whole series of painters and pictorial 
poets ; Spenser’s kind of word-painting, his techniques (chiaroscuro, 
stage spotlighting, colorfulness, light effects, cinematism) ; the ut 
pictura poesis issue. The chapter is periodically in danger of 
dwindling into a catalogue—that is, doctoralistic itemizations that 
do not wholly convince us of their importance. Chapter 8, con- 
cerned with the “elements of his poetic craftsmanship, considered 
in relation to Shakespeare’s,” picks up again; there is a consider- 
able spread of contents, but one always senses their germaneness to 
the central critical problem. 

Perhaps some of the diversity of material is due to the fact that, 
although the author is a man of literary understanding rather than 
a taker of literary inventories, he does act as both historian and 
evaluator: he wants to establish a work in relation to its times 
and yet to assess its value for other times. He uses sources, 
influences, comparisons, and contexts without being over-awed or 
even satisfied by them; his emphasis on the Chaucerian element in 
Spenser is largely a way of stressing the variety of humor, from 
tongue-in-cheek to broad, of the “faerie” poet. He refers wrily 
to the “ impression ” created by some scholars that “ Shakespeare’s 
real aim in writing was obligingly to illustrate all the literary and 
social conventions of the day.” He treats Spenser’s work as 
literature—the best possible rehabilitation of the Poet’s Poet who 
has of late been largely the Scholar’s Poet. Spenser gains stature 
by being taken off the work-table of ingenious investigators and 
brought comparatively into the company of Dante, Milton, Blake, 
Yeats, Hopkins, Eliot, and the French symbolists. 

The book has unity of feeling: as a Spenserian, Mr. Watkins is 
a fervid irredentist. “ Poetry should reclaim her lost provinces ” 
is his concluding sentence. As apologist, he is insistent, even 
hyperbolic; he tends at times simply to quote and exclaim, at others 
to regard a metrical assertion by Spenser as a successful poetic 
dramatization. ‘Though skillful pleading is qualified by periodic 
admissions of Spenser’s failures, admissions which grow into an 
impressive deficiency index, Watkins’s main contention is that 
Spenser is a man of imagination as well as of cunning, will, and 
indefatigability. He wins our partial assent to the proposition; 
yet in the juxtaposed quotations from Spenser and Shakespeare, 
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which are commendably frequent, one feels always in the presence, 
first of the tireless-gifted, then of the authentic. 

Mr. Watkins uses two main kinds of persuasion: theoretical and 
exegetic. As a dialectician, he adopts the classic stategy of defend- 
ing an apparently essential but difficult position: the virtues of 
allegory. “ His greatest beauty is often achieved not despite but 
because of allegory.” Probably no one will quarrel with Watkins’s 
contentions that all literature is in some sense allegorical (i. e., 
more than single-valued), that the intellectual is a virtue in 
literature, and the explicit a well-nigh inevitable ingredient. But 
these are tactical movements that make slight contribution to 
his battle. His main argument is that we must distinguish between 
good and bad allegory ; allegory is bad when there is a “ bifurcation 
of intellect and imagination,” “ no fusion between abstract meaning 
and concrete presentation,” i. e., when there is “ translation rather 
than transmutation.” ‘These excellent phrases really define “ al- 
legory ” as conventionally used now, a usage which Watkins wants 
to dismiss as prejudice. He could do as well by using “ symbolism ” 
to describe the Spenserian successes which he prefers to call 
“good allegory.” But he is opposed to the use of “ symbolism ” to 
describe successful poetic technique and is therefore driven to find- 
ing neutral meanings for both “allegory ” and “ symbolism”: the 
former is “ dynamic and narrative,” the latter “ static and lyrical ” ; 
“ figures ” are “ symbols,” “ their action allegory.” In my opinion, 
this distinction, if tenable, complicates the descriptive problem 
without illuminating, the critical judgment. It is a dubious gain 
to think of Una as a “symbolic ” figure participating in “ allegori- 
cal” actions, which may or may not be aesthetically successful, 
instead of regarding her as an allegorical character-in-action—that 
is, initially created, not as a character, but as the embodiment of 
a concept—who may be so successfully dramatized that at times the 
human reality becomes paramount and the conceptual meaning 
retires into the realm of suggestedness whose presence, real enough 
but secondary, invoking the intellect but not as a substitute for the 
imagination, we denote by the term “ symbolic.” 

As apologist, Mr. Watkins is most successful in his interpretative 
readings of the text, especially so in Chapter 5, dealing with Books 
I and II of the Faerie Queen; in most of Chapter 6, concerned with 
Spenser’s treatment of married love; and in the last three sections 
of the final chapter. He is a sensitive analyst of how artistic 
language works, and of how Spenser employs poetic techniques ; as 
he traces what Spenser is saying and how he says it, the reader 
needs no prodding to feel that he is in the presence of literature. 
It is interesting, also, that these sections in which Mr. Watkins is 
most convincing as a critic are the most consecutive and focused 
parts of the book. The Shakespeare chapters share in this con- 
tinuity and authority; the readings of Antony and Cleopatra and 
Lear are very perceptive. 
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Why, however, is he puzzled because Una does not see through 
Archimago (Hypocrisy) as quickly as she does through Duessa 
(Falsehood) ? Surely her failure at once gives variety, complicates 
Una at the level of character, and is symbolically right: Truth is 
not automatically all-conquering, and Hypocrisy, of all untruths, 
is most likely to confuse Truth. And what does he mean when he 
says that Shakespeare “moralizes” “through his characters,” 
though “not always with personal commitment”? “ Moralizing ” 
means stopping the show to read the lesson for the day; but if the 
author is not committed to the lesson, and if it comes “through 
the characters,” then it is a means of characterization and a part 
of the show; in other words, ethical exposition “in character ” 
cannot be called “ moralizing.” A problem partly terminological 
comes up in the Lear essay in Watkins’s distinction between “ psy- 
chological realism” and “symbolical stylizations,” the technical 
shifts between which, he says, are responsible for many difficulties 
felt by the reader. “. .. by the inexperienced reader” would be 
more accurate, As he goes on, Watkins tends to drop “ stylization ” 
and to distinguish simply between “ realistic” and “symbolic ” 
meanings. Now this is not new; nor is the implication of incom- 
patibility between these meanings satisfactory; and the reading of 
several passages in terms of this conceptual dichotomy seems forced. 
Yet despite the cropping up of such objections, and despite one’s 
discomfort with the verbal apparatus, Watkins writes very sug- 
gestively ; he has his finger on a real point. In mature drama and 
fiction one can always recognize several modes of communication : 
there is a mimesis of actuality (localized in time and place), and 
a mimesis of a larger reality; there is an immediate, limited, 
personal truth, and a metapersonal or universal truth; language 
may closely imitate historical speech habits, or it may be a free 
means of organizing thought and feeling. Effigy and symbol, indi- 
vidual and archetype, photographic record and transcending meta- 
phor: in living poetic drama these schematic extremes constantly 
coexist and even coincide. Not to differentiate them theoretically 
is to step short critically; but to separate them into sequences or 
alternatives, to make of the poet a quick-change artist, is to over- 
simplify the poetic fact. 

If his terms are not always quite convincing, and if he at times 
falls into a slightly tired academic style, nevertheless Mr. Watkins 
often achieves great precision and pungency. The love of Antony 
and Cleopatra becomes, he says, an “ obsessive disease,” with their 
souls “ eternally consuming each other rather than consummating 
something of greater importance than either.” And there is this 
sharp definition: “The simile is not just a metaphor trailing its 
umbilical cord.” 


Rosert B. HEILMAN 
University of Washington 
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The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery. By W. H. CiEeMen, 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 236. $3.25. 


This is an augmented and revised translation of the author’s 
Shakespeare’s Bilder published in Germany in 1936. The book 
appeared just one year later than Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s 
Imagery and what it tells us. These two volumes are the earliest 
and by far the soundest of the many studies devoted to this subject 
written in the last two decades. They form the foundation upon 
which the many subsequent studies of imagery, most of them 
eccentric, have been based. 

Professor Clemen’s plan is to describe the changes and develop- 
ments in Shakespeare’s use of imagery and their influence upon the 
dramatic effectiveness of the plays. He shows how the figurative 
language, in the earliest dramas, largely decorative, becomes more 
and more an intimate part of the dramatic context, how it con- 
tributes more and more to the depth of the characterization and to 
the intensity of the crises in the story. 

In Shakespeare’s first plays, his images are an expression of the 
young poet’s exuberant inagination. They show the lyric poet 
bound by the 16th century conventions of his art not yet under 
the control of the dramatist. They reveal an almost compulsive 
urge for adornment. Hence Shakespeare fills the lines of his 
characters with highly elaborate figures of speech, with conceits and 
with large aggregations of similes. 

As his art matures, without abandoning his complicated images 
or his poetic language, he gradually contrives to make these features 
of his style intimate expressions of the characters, appropriate to the 
situations in which they find themselves. Such is Romeo’s address 
to Juliet as he stands in the moonlit garden looking up to her in 
the balcony : 

O, speak again, bright angel, (for thou art 
As glorious to the night, being o’er my head 


As is a winged messenger of heaven, etc.) 
(11, 11 26 et squ.) 


In Ricuarp II the imagery, still opulent, adds a further signifi- 
cance to the “immediate meaning” of many a scene. It con- 
tributes a symbolic or philosophical import to what actually happens 
on the stage. a 

In Hamer, for the first time, the images form an intrinsic 
part of a character’s thought, which, in Hamlet’s case, is the most 
reliable revelation of his nature. Possessing a brooding philosophi- 
cal temperament, he begins with a general notion and then refers 
it to the real object underlying the thought. Shakespeare’s poetic 
images are now keen observations of reality, little pictures of real 
life, such as 


the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables 
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or Hamlet’s warning to Gertrude: 


And do not spread the compost on the weeds 
To make them ranker. 


Since the imagery has now become not the dress but the incarnation 
of the dramatic speech, it and the action continually play into each 
other’s hands. 

Professor Clemen further illustrates the integration of the 
imagery into the structure of a drama through an analysis of Kine 
Lear. Imagery, he declares, is the old King’s most characteristic 
form of utterance; and the more excited he becomes, the more 
images he crowds into his speech. Yet his figurative language is 
not so much an expression of individual inner experience as of his 
relation to the non human powers of Nature. In this way Shake- 
speare transforms individual human experience into mighty uni- 
versal events—the wickedness of mortals into the prevalence of evil 
in the cosmos. 

In the Romances Professor Clemen believes that the function of 
the figurative language becomes more Jacobean than Elizabethan. 
That is, Shakespeare tends to present clusters of images designed 
to establish a dense aesthetic atmosphere. Since they stand for 
themselves only, their sole function is to establish an other-earthly 
intensity of beauty which permeates the atmosphere in which the 
dramatic action takes place. 

This cursory review of Professor Clemen’s book merely describes 
the structure of an excellent volume of criticism. It does less than 
justice to the wealth of suggestive comment and interpretation of 
the plays he treats. To be sure he presents some views which will 
not be shared by most American critics. For example, he calls 
Lovr’s Lasour’s Lost “ Shakespeare’s first comedy ” (p. 30). He 
accepts Dover Wilson’s amendment of “ too too solid flesh ” to “ too 
too sullied flesh,’ a change which partly destroys the elaborate 
figurative language of the passage in which it appears, a curious 
textual preference for an author of this book. But these and a 
few similar erratic judgments are insignificant blemishes. The 
author avoids the subjective deviation from sense which disfigures 
the work of many contemporary interpreters of Shakespeare’s 
world of images. His judgments of the poetry are not emanations 
of a private sensibility but the expression of critical acumen based 
on the objective scrutiny of the text. 

His great achievement is the discovery of new and intimate 
relationships between the imagery and the dramatic structure of 
each play he studies. This is a shining example of the fruitful 
exploitation of a critical method which many of the “ new critics ” 
might study to their advantage. 
O. J. CAMPBELL 


Columbia University 
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Construction in Shakespeare. By HerewArp T. Price. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Contributions in Modern 
Philology, No. 17, 1951. Pp. 42. 85c. 


When Professor Price retired in 1949, his students raised money 
for a lecture to be given by him and then published. This is the 
lecture. Obviously, within such limits of space and time, there are 
compelling restrictions in choice of topic as well as in mode of 
treatment. Professor Price chose appropriately. As befits a vale- 
dictory occasion he has taken a general topic which he can set in a 
historic survey of Shakespearian criticism: and to give the occasion 
an appropriate dramatic construction, he so shapes and phrases his 
own variation of the topic that a semblance, partly specious, of 
novelty is given to the plain re-assertion of a principle which is a 
common-sense truism of dramatic criticism. 

There can be no doubt of the essential soundness of the basic 
ideas of Professor Price’s critical outlook. His fundamental posi- 
tion is that, in the main, criticism has exalted Shakespeare for his 
poetry and for his characterisation: but hardly ever has it displayed 
Shakespeare’s supreme skill in play-making, that is, in constructing 
a play out of all the ingredients which are comprised in a play, 
such as speech, dialogue, poetry, character, episodic climax and all 
the rest. He finds this a persisting myopia which to-day is growing 
to stone blindness, It is of course true that whilst Aristotle said 
that plot was the soul of a play, and that character, for instance, 
came in “only in the train of plot,” through the whole history of 
drama from Athens to The Globe, and again to Racine and to a 
Victorian like Browning, it has seemed as if somehow or other a 
sense of the power of personality has tended to defy the Aristotelian 
doctrine: and, as a result, to-day’s critics and theorists seldom talk 
of the role of plot in drama; they talk of poetry, of the many planes 
of meaning springing spontaneously in the minds of convention- 
ridden audiences, and of characterisation. Never do they give their 
minds to Shakespeare’s main gift, his superb skill in play-making 
that is, in constructing a play out of all the ingredients comprised 
within it, its poetry, speech, dialogue, character, and incident. Pro- 
fessor Price reminds us that this blindness arises party from the fact 
that plot is thought of merely as ‘story’ or ‘intrigue’ (the Greek 
mythos); it should be thought of as ‘ plotting,’ that is, as the 
architecture of the whole structure. Professor Price claims that 
each one of Shakespeare’s plays is shaped by a controlling “ unity 
of design.” 

So far, we have large sympathy for Professor Price, though we 
should hesitate to say that all Shakespeare’s plays are so completely 
controlled : rather, that such control is apprehended more and more 
certainly as Shakespeare’s dramatic mastery grows. 


I 
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Unfortunately, Professor Price weakens his thesis by assuming, 
without argument, that there is but one answer to Horace’s famous 


question— 
Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 
Quaesitum est. 


He takes it that the superb structure which we are prepared to 
recognise in most of Shakespeare is in effect a consciously designed 
pattern. The fact that Professor Price’s full detailed illustrations 
of the make-up of these patterns are almost entirely from very 
early works, J Henry VI, Love’s Labour's Lost and Titus Andro- 
nicus, may mean no more than that in these apprentice pieces one 
can more easily analyse constituent parts because they have been 
more consciously inserted by an artist not yet grown to the intuitive 
fusing of constituent members in a unique organism. In these 
plays, Shakespeare, out of three sounds, is making a fourth sound, 
but not yet a star. In fact, very few would agree that the three 
plays named have unmistakably attained stardom, and one may 
well believe that such features as emerge from Professor Price’s 
analysis could never be more than rudimentary instruments in any 
process of stellification. This is not to deny that the stylistic 
elements which are adduced are important. What one doubts is 
the extent of their efficacy in the whole dramatic organism which is 
the play. Above all, and this is the most serious criticism of the 
essay, one fears that its thesis will encourage the impression that 
creative genius is no more than an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. 
H. B, CHARLTON 
University of Manchester 


Playwriting for Elizabethans, 1600-1605. By Mary Crapo 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 258. 
$4.00. 


Playwriting for Elizabethans, 1600-1605 is divided into seven 
chapters: Playwriting, Themes, Characters, Beginning, Middle, 
End, Conventions. In the first chapter the author discusses the 
“Background of Dramatic Theory” in classical writers, “ Eliza- 
bethan Criticism of the Theatre ” in England, and the 1609 pro- 
nouncements of Lope de Vega in Spain. “ The aim of the chapters 
which follow,” Miss Hyde states, “is to give practical advice to an 
Elizabethan ” who might wish to write plays; “to require [his] 
acceptance of dramatic principles; . . . to allow him, if he wishes, 
a respectful glance at conventions of the past; but to insist upon 
his careful study of the practices of the contemporary theatre ” 
(pp. 18-19). 
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Although such a fanciful aim is bound to be accompanied by a 
somewhat artificial presentation, Miss Hyde’s study of the plays 
she selects makes interesting reading, and her criticisms, though 
perhaps at times more modern than Elizabethan, are always inter- 
esting and often keen. I suspect, however, that few of the drama- 
tists upon the basis of whose practice she constructed her recom- 
mendations would fail to be surprised by her injunction that an 
Elizabethan “ must write a play only if he is unhappy not writing 
it; . .. [must] write the play, rewrite it, rewrite it again, suffer 
to have it produced and after suffering through its production, 
suffer to create another” (p. 19). Surely few if any Elizabethan 
plays (save perhaps some of Jonson’s) were composed with such 
agony. Her advice here and often elsewhere (e. g., the playwright 
should consider the nuntius, “ no matter how minor [his] function 
may be, worthy of a name and a personality ” [p. 91]; he “ must 
be wary of extraneous matter ” [p. 124]; he “should beware of 
exaggerated horrors” [p. 28]), wise though it be, is hardly de- 
veloped from the practices in the plays studied. The would-be 
dramatist is not given such practical advice as to what could best 
be presented on stage, what best reported; nor, what might have 
been most helpful, is he warned how far he might with impunity 
write satire. 

Miss Hyde selects for her study the years 1600-1605. As the 
results would probably have been almost identical had she taken 
representative plays from a much longer period, one perhaps should 
not quarrel with her for being somewhat arbitrary in her dating 
of the plays. It is highly questionable, for instance, whether 
Michaelmas Term (which she includes) was produced by 1605 and 
almost certain that A Trick to Catch an Old One and A Mad 
World (which she omits) were. As her professed purpose is to 
guide a young Elizabethan playwright to success, it would appear 
that she might distinguish among plays which were applauded, 
those which failed, and those which were never presented on the 
stage. She discusses in Chapter II three plays dealing with the 
theme of ambition: Lust’s Dominion, “ produced in 1600,” the date 
of which is far from certain; Alaham, “ first produced in 1600,” 
written for the closet and presumably never acted; and Sejanus, 
which, when presented, was most unfavorably received. (Wisely 
Miss Hyde after the first thirty pages omits the word “ produced.”) 
Bussy d’Ambois, which may be definitely dated in this period, is 
not discussed in this connection, nor, oddly enough, is Eastward 
Hoe mentioned anywhere in the volume. 

If regrettable, it is understandable how, specially when dealing 
with synopses of many plays, Miss Hyde has committed some mis- 
statements and suffered some lapses. She doubtless has wished that 
Sidney had not somehow crept into “ Both Jonson and Sidney 
doubtless looked down upon Thomas Heywood as a miserable hack ” 
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(p. 14). Gripe does not “lay evil plans to force his daughter 
Lelia to marry Churms” (p. 37); rather he employs Churms to 
persuade her to marry Peter Ploddall. Financial embarrassment 
does not prevent Frescobald from giving Cromwell support (p. 80), 
and the usurer of that play, Bagot not Bago, the moving force 
only in the subplot, disappears not just before the denouement but 
at the end of Act II (p. 81). As Seneca’s plays were not written 
for the stage, they are hardly “ remarkable . . . for their universal 
lack ...of any... plea for applause” (p. 190). And certainly 
one may question her statements that “Iago .. . makes a mistake 
and kills his own tool [Roderigo] in the darkness” (p. 188), and 
that “ Hamlet’s madness is provoked by his father’s death” (p. 
162). Finally one may only guess what is meant by “ Of the so- 
termed tragedies according to the First Folio, Pericles...” (p. 
113). 

Bat in spite of such lapses, Miss Hyde’s discussions of the plays 
are always interesting and often instructive. 


BALDWIN MAXWELL 
State University of Iowa 


Histoire du vers francais, Par Lore. Tomes 1 et 11: Le 
Moyen Age. (1) Les Origines du vers frangais . . . la césure, 
la rime, le numérisme et le rythme. (11) La Déclamation, art 
et versification, les formes lyriques. Paris: Boivin, 1949 et 
1951. Pp. xxxvi + 362 + 316. 


In 1913 the author published his doctoral dissertation entitled 
La Rime et VEnjambement étudiés dans Valexandrin frangais. This 
was only a small part of his extensive study of French verse, one 
that he had begun as early as 1906. It put him in contact with 
various distinguished scholars—the abbé Rousselot, Brunot, Lanson 
—and even with Mounet-Sully, who impressed him with “ l’ad- 
mirable timbre de sa voix,” but limited his information to general- 
ities and anecdotes. He studied many authorities, often differing 
with Gaston Paris, Bédier, Tobler, Suchier, etc., and bolstering his 
own opinions with abundant examples from medieval verse, Latin, 
Provencal, and French. He brought his work down to the twentieth 
century, completing for the press eleven volumes and collecting 
material for a twelfth, which was to deal with contemporary poetry. 
He corrected the proof of Volume 1, writing its preface in 1942, 
but so much delay was occasioned by the war that he died before 
his book appeared in 1949. His colleagues in the University of 
Aix-Marseille decided to see to the publication of the remaining 
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volumes and put Lote’s successor, M. Rostaing, in charge of it. For 
Volume 11 the latter had only to check some of the references and 
examine the proof. 

Lote insists that the origins of French verse should be sought 
for only in the “syllabisme des Hymnes liturgiques ” (p. 50). He 
quotes Pierre Hélie (p. 79), who wrote about 1150 that “ accentum 
non servamus” in church songs. The belief of Gaston Paris and a 
number of Germans that accent played a part in the origin of 
French verse is denied by Lote, who argued that the first Latin 
christian hymns were without quantity and accent and that early 
French poems, written in imitation of them, were equally devoid 
of accent. Subsequently rime and caesura established themselves 
in liturgical verse, then in French verse, with the result that there 
was an accent on the riming word, also on the caesura in verses long 
enough to have one. He holds that in medieval poetry the require- 
ments of the verse dominate the sense and that readers may be 
misled by editors who punctuate according to the sense without 
taking the meter into consideration. He suggests that sense accents 
within the hemistich, so familiar in modern French verse, were 
developed in the tragedy of the late sixteenth century and came into 
general use in Paris by 1660." 

There are many other interesting observations in these volumes,’ 
but space does not allow me to comment upon them. It seems clear 
that the work will be of great importance to all students of French 
verse. I hope that the publication of the next nine volumes will not 


be long delayed. 
H. C. LANCASTER 


Contemporary French Poetry. By JosepH Cutarit. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xvi 180. $3.75. 


An Anthology of Modern French Poetry from Baudelaire to the 
Present Day. Ed. by C. A. Hacxerr, Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1952. Pp. xl + 305. 17s. 6d. 


Two excellent guides through the intricacies of twentieth-century 
French poetry. Mr. Chiari, with a foreword by T. 8S. Eliot in sup- 
port, concentrates upon Valéry, Claudel, Supervielle, Eluard, Em- 


111, 47-8. He quotes a passage from Lanson to the effect that until about 
1635 tragi-comedy and tragedy were preceded by a prologue that was a 
“ vrai boniment de foire,” but we do not have enough evidence to justify this 
statement. Some examples can be found early in the century, but I doubt 
very much that a farcical prologue preceded tragedies and tragi-comedies 
of 1628-35. The date 1066 assigned to Bruscambille by Lote must be a 
misprint for 1606. 

2 In Volume 11 Lote has much to say about the history of lyric forms and 
about medieval arts of poetry. He fails to mention W. F. Patterson’s Three 
Centuries of French Poetic Theory (1328-1630), Ann Arbor, 1935. 
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manuel, and Michaux, whereas Mr. Hackett goes back to Baude- 
laire, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Rimbaud, and a few others of the nine- 
teenth century, and gives selections, not only from them and from 
the poets discussed by Chiari, but from more than a dozen other 
contemporaries, Breton, Tzara, Aragon, Prévert, etc. Both critics 
are properly understanding, and sufficiently tolerant of obscurity. 
Chiari is not all praise, for, to cite one instance, though he 
recognizes Claudel’s genius, he is also aware of his intolerance 2 
and his lack of humility and humanity. He prefers his plays to his 
lyrics. For him Valéry is “the true heir of the great classical 
age”; Supervielle has more imagination than the others;* Em- 
manuel is the most promising of the young French poets and may 
become a Milton;* Eluard is the best and most accomplished sur- 
realist, one who can end a poem “with two beautiful lines, two 
classical hexameters whose meaning defies analysis ” : 


Montrez-moi ces secrets qui unissent leurs tempes 
A ces palais absents qui font monter la terre.® 


Mr. Hackett devotes his introduction to the forerunners, espe- 
cially to Baudelaire, whom he regards as the greatest of French 
poets, Mallarmé, and Rimbaud, but he gives in his notes biographical 
information about the many poets from whose work he makes 
selections, and critical remarks concerning them. He concludes 
that their poems reflect both “ moral confusion ” and “ striving to- 
wards a new synthesis.” They reject external laws and seek “ for an 
inner order, for a complete integration which we can accept with our 
feelings as well as with our reason.” * He finds that, since Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud, “the poetic stream, although in places it may 
have deepened, has become steadily narrower,” a remark with which 
Mr. Chiari would be in agreement, as he observes that poetry “ of 
this age refects its transiency, its incertitudes, and the atmosphere 
of unreality which prevails over everything.”* Nevertheless, as 
Supervielle remarks,® it is still fine 

D’avoir senti la vie 
Hative et mal aimée, 
De l’avoir enfermée 
Dans cette poésie. 
H. C. LANCASTER 


1P.78. “Ne me perdez point,” writes Claudel, “avec les Voltaire, et les 
Renan et les Michelet et les Hugo et tous les autres infimes! ” 

2p, 24. Famed for its clarity, yet la Jeune Parque has just been called 
“one of the most difficult poems ever written.” 

*P. 70. But on p. 93 he assigns to Claudel the most powerful imagina- 
tion since Hugo. 

*Pp. 95, 114. 

5 P. 132. The reader may be helped by knowing that Eluard is talking 
about “those dark daughters whom Picasso painted.” 

® Hackett, p. xxxix. 7 Chiari, p. 173. * Cf. Hackett, p. 120. 
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The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. By James BosweEtt, edited 
by Grorce Brrxseck Hitt, revised and enlarged by L. F. 
Powe. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. Vols. v and vi. 


The first four volumes of Dr. L. F. Powell’s admirable re-editing 
of the Birkbeck Hill edition were reviewed in the December, 1936, 
issue of Modern Language Notes by the late Professor Robert 
Kilbourne. Now after sixteen years the set is finally completed. 
Space does not permit an extended restatement of the merits of 
Dr. Powell’s work: the careful revision of the text; the correcting 
of Hill’s voluminous commentary; the wealth of supplementary 
material included in the Appendixes. Nor at this late date is there 
any need to defend the wealth of annotation or the general plan 
of the volumes. 

Volume v, the Tour to the Hebrides, is an immense improvement 
over the 1887 edition. Having spent much time in the Hebrides, 
and having the expert help of many Scottish scholars, Dr. Powell 
is able to be far more accurate in identification and explication. 
He has had, moreover, the advantage of consulting a large part of 
the original manuscript of the Tour (the first and last portions, 
unfortunately, were not discovered in time to be of use). The 
discovery of Mrs. Thrale’s contemporary records has made possible 
a much fuller annotation of the Welsh journal. 

It is Volume v1, the Index, which will generally be most valued, 
and which perhaps needs the most discussion. Despite the argu- 
ments of those who advocate multiple indexes, there is much to be 
said in favor of one large inclusive list of names, places, and allu- 
sions. Dr. Powell has wisely retained Hill’s general plan, but he 
has enlarged it and improved it; he has done away with many 
awkward methods of reference. The index, indeed, is now practi- 
cally a new work. Because of the long period of time which has 
elapsed since the printing of the early volumes of the set, Dr. 
Powell has also found it useful to make his index supplement and 
correct the commentary more than would normally be expected. 
Thus some recent minor discoveries, some bibliographical references, 
are to be found listed in the index rather than in the notes. Unwary 
readers should be warned, however, that Dr. Powell has not been 
able to put all of his information into the one huge, inclusive index. 
There is also a separate list of anonymous designations, with 
identifications; and this list has its own separate index. In some 
instances the final identification, made from the latest Boswell 
discoveries, differs from earlier suggestions in the main text. In 
order to be certain that one has exhausted every resource of this 
great reference work, one must always consult first the general 
index, then the list of additions which follows, then the index to 
the table of anonymous persons, and finally the list of Errata, which 
includes some important new information. 
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Some readers may lament the omission from Volume vi of the 
former editor’s iisting of the better known of Johnson’s sayings. 
Believing that a worth-while revision would expand the work un- 
duly, Dr. Powell has preferred to leave the challenge of such a 
compilation to other scholars. Yet everyone will agree that a 
complete indexing of all of Johnson’s sayings is much to be desired. 


JAMES L. CLIFFORD 
Columbia University 


Agrarian Age: A Background for Wordsworth. By KrNnNETH 
MacLean. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xili-++ 110. $3.00. 


Mr. MacLean is a professor of English literature and seeks in 
this little book to examine the ideas and society of rural England 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries: hence the title, Agrarian Age: A Background for 
Wordsworth. He has in effect written three essays: the first is 
pretty much a history of economic and social change in the English 
countryside, the so-called Agricultural Revolution ; the second deals 
with the Physiocrats, Adam Smith, and their ideas about agricul- 
ture; and the last, shortest of all, relates Wordsworth’s agrarian 
sentiments to the background and ideas previously set forth. One 
would like to applaud wholeheartedly a book falling largely within 
the province of the economic historian, yet written by a student of 
literature. This is a boldness unusual in an age of timid special- 
ization, and the sight of an adventurous spirit at work is always 
pleasant. Unfortunately the hazards are many in Mr. MacLean’s 
enterprise, and in some measure he is their victim. 

Economic historians know only too well that the story of 
England’s revolution in agriculture still remains to be told in 
the light of the nation’s regional differences. Although they have 
learned from Clapham that the Hammonds’ righteous pampleteer- 
ing against oppressive landlords is less than trustworthy, they wait, 
hesitant to give answers to questions that are necessarily open, until 
patient scholars like W. E. Tate finish their painstaking researches 
in local and county archives. But Mr. MacLean rushes in where 
economic historians fear to tread, seemingly unaware that the 
Hammonds, Clapham, Marx and Toynbee (to mention some of his 
sources) neither are equally authoritative nor, taken together, do 
they furnish an adequate account of agrarian change. 

What is more, this lack of intimate familiarity with the intri- 
cacies of a complex historical problem prompts a curious juggling 
with statements gathered uncritically from secondary sources: for 
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example, the discussion of the decline of Cumberland’s yeoman 
farmers. We are told that Clapham attributes their downfall to the 
practice of providing extravagant portions for younger children. 
This opinion is highly plausible to the reviewer since the gentry 
themselves in spite of larger resources were coming close to financial 
ruin for exactly the same reason. But Mr. MacLean quickly dis- 
misses Clapham in favor of another view, because, he says rather 
innocently, it is the usual explanation. Now, there is no doubt 
that the rule of the majority has a place in politics, but one is 
entitled to be sceptical about it in scholarship. 

It may well be that Mr. MacLean needlessly makes trouble for 
himself. If his intention is to render Wordsworth’s poetry intel- 
ligible, does it follow that he should examine in detail the social 
and economic life of the poet’s age? If literature and society are 
to be related by the student of literature, would it not be more 
profitable if he grasped the stick at its literary end, rather than that 
of society and economics? The reviewer hesitates to dogmatize on a 
broad question outside his proper realm, but something is plainly 
wrong when he finds that neither his appreciation of Wordsworth 
nor his knowledge of economic history emerges heightened and 
augmented from a reading of Mr. MacLean’s book. 


Davip SPRING 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Herman Melville. A Biography, by Lton Howarp. Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1951. Pp. v + 342. Price 
$5.00. 

Melville’s Early Life and Redburn, by Witu1AM H. Gitman. New 
York: New York University Press, 1951. Pp. ii + 368. 
Price $5.00. 


After years of cunning, unremitting, far-ranging and precise re- 
search, Mr. Jay Leyda has come forth with an encyclopedic com- 
pilation which will be required reading for all Melville scholars so 
long as there is a world in which scholarship can flourish. The 
Melville Log, as I weigh it, is the complete embodiment of Mr. 
Leyda’s original idea: that one could “escape from the bog of 
Melville interpretation (with its thick growth of wild guesses) ” by 
collecting “the largest possible quantity of materials” and ar- 
ranging them in “a simple chronology of events,” the “main aim 
being “ to give each reader the opportunity to be his own biographer 
of Herman Melville.” aes 

What does this last imply? That the People should decide 
That, since thirty years of long-haired thinking has resulted in 
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nothing but a “bog” with a “thick growth of wild guesses,” the 
trained and devoted scholar should stop thinking and confine him- 
self to the task of garnering as many documents as possible? That, 
given the scholar’s data, the untrained and undevoted reader is 
capable of arriving at a better conception of Melville’s personality 
than is the scholar himself, and, therefore, the more difficult and 
important task of interpretation should be left to him? That every 
reader wants to make his own interpretation and the scholar should 
not interfere by publishing his? That the goal is ten thousand 
private biographies, all of them suppressed because their publication 
could only serve to deepen the bog and thicken the growth of wild 
guesses? That the only way we Melvillians can avoid trouble is to 
take flight into facts and become quiz kids? But enough of this. 

Instead of playing with the question of what effect Mr. Leyda’s 
Log is likely to have on the “ thick growth of wild guesses,” let us 
turn to the 342 pages of concrete evidence we have at hand — 
Herman Melville by Mr. Leon Howard, the first reader to be 
supplied with “the largest possible quantity of materials.” Mr. 
Howard is the Log’s original beneficiary because he worked with Mr. 
Leyda complementarily for five years or more. Indeed, the Log 
and the biography are, in a sense, companion pieces, the former 
furnishing “ both the source material and the documentation” of 
the latter. 

Informed of this, the reader’s appetite for solids is whetted and, 
as he proceeds, fully gratified, and satiated. This biography con- 
tains a much larger hoard of knowledge pertinent to the circum- 
stances of Melville’s seventy-two years on earth than has ever been 
packed between two covers. Thanks to Mr. Howard’s unwearied 
devotion to time and place, stretches of the record which have long 
been vacant are now studded, if not with eventful incidents, at least 
with something or other. Most conspicuous among the studs, are the 
recurrent reports of Melville’s finances. Detailed enough to satisfy 
any income tax inspector, these figures come in handy whenever 
the author feels called upon to account for one of Herman’s seasons 
of “over-ruling morbidness,” or even a surge of creativity. Im- 
plicit here is an economic theory of Melville’s personality and 
writings. 

Besides these bona fide facts the reader is proffered a discon- 
certing run of unwarranted inferences masquerading as facts—too 
many poor guesses, I would say, for a book which boasts of its close 
adherence to the documents. Take two tiny examples on page 2: 
Mr. Howard tells us that in 1839 Gansevoort Melville was 1, a 
“nervous invalid,” bed-ridden because of 2, “an injury to his 
ankle” (when the evidence points to irritability coincident with 
tuberculosis of the ankle). But even if I am right in judging this 
statement—and a host of others—to be incorrect, mistakes of this 
kind are not serious. What is serious, however, are the tepid, 
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practical, and prosaic feelings and thoughts which are blandly 
ascribed to Melville —that open and closed voleano — at climactic 
points in his career. In short, there is a thick growth of guesses in 
this book—the Log has not protected us from these—but they are 
tame, not wild. Instead of projecting uncommon things into Mel- 
ville’s uncommon mind, Mr, Howard has projected the most com- 
monplace. 

By this device, as well as by overlooking the significance of many 
facts, omitting others, disregarding the pith of Melville’s works, 
side-tracking his ceaseless quest and quarrel, and focussing atten- 
tion on a string of irrelevant side issues, Mr. Howard has succeeded 
in shielding himself and his reader from the experience that is 
Melville. His representation of a mediocrity without depth, 
subtlety, or humor gets in the way, stands between the reader and 
the mind that created Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre. This could 
fairly be called the dayalization of genius, Melville’s most dreaded 
fate. 

Mr. William H. Gilman, who exchanged findings with Messrs. 
Leyda and Howard, seems to share their common distrust of the 
imagination. But his inaccurate criticism of Weaver and others is 
less sneerful than Mr. Howard’s, and he practices what he preaches 
—lets you know when he is guessing—, and his guesses do not turn 
the young Melville into his antithesis, although they do rob him of 
some of his more engaging qualities. Melville’s Early Life and 
Redburn is a forthright, perfectly documented, wholly dependable 
account of the first twenty-one years. It contains a great deal of new 
material, much of which was unearthed by Mr. Gilman himself. In 
contrast to the early biographers who perceived each successive 
situation as Melville perceived it in his own imagination, Mr. 
Gilman is disposed to look at things more objectively, from the 
viewpoint, say, of all the nice and moral members of the. Melville 
family, taken as a whole. As a result. Herman gets less sympathy 
as a person vis-a-vis the others than he has previously been accorded. 
Mr. Gilman does an excellent job separating the fact from the 
fiction in Redburn, and then concludes with a judicious appraisal of 


this book, his best chapter. 
Henry A, MurRRAY 


Harvard University 


The Melville Log: A Documentary Life of Herman Melville, 1819- 
1891. By Jay Leypa. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951. 2 volumes. Pp. xxxiv, 899. $12.50. 

The author, or rather compiler, of these two stout volumes has 


attempted an experiment outside the realm of conventional biogra- 
phy that is unique in the study of American literature. He has 
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brought together in chronological order all the facts concerning 
Herman Melville, so as “to give each reader the opportunity to be 
his own biographer.” Deploring what he calls “the bog of Melville 
interpretation (with its thick growth of wild guesses),” he has 
refrained from all commentary aimed at filling gaps or clarifying 
contradictions and complications in the record. Whether this 
method be considered a new high in scholarly objectivity or a side- 
stepping of the scholar’s final responsibility to interpret his findings, 
Melville specialists will welcome it as an indispensable tool and all 
students of American literature will find it a valuable reference 
book. 

There is no major American author about whom so little is known 
as Herman Melville. The dearth of primary materials is made 
vivid by comparison with the available sources for such writers as 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and James, whose voluminous journals, cor- 
respondence, etc., go beyond mere biography to illuminate and make 
plausible their genius. For Melville, not more than a hundred 
letters of any importance have been discovered ; less than a year of 
his life is recorded in diaries, mostly beyond the period of active 
authorship and bare of revelations; there is nothing of autobiogra- 
phy except what may be guessed at in his fictions, and only one of 
these survives in a manuscript variant. (An account of what is 
irretrievably lost is given on pp. Xxiii-xvi.) With such handicaps, 
scholars have been shy of a full-length factual biography and have 
contented themselves with special studies, a flood of which has 
poured from the press in the last quarter-century as books, mono- 
graphs, and articles. Much of the present work consists of an orderly 
collection of these previous contributions ; but a sizeable portion of 
it is new, the results of indefatigable searching by Mr. Leyda, who 
has proved himself the most zealous and sharp-eyed of Melville 
sleuths. 

A wealth of letters written by relatives and friends about Melville, 
plus the precious few surviving letters of his own, carries the burden 
of the narrative from his birth to his death (1819-1891). This main 
resource is supplemented by documents of every conceivable sort: 
the fragmentary diaries, naval and whaling records, publisher’s 
accounts and tax assessments, book reviews and newspaper gossip 
columns, annotations in the books he read and inscriptions in those 
he gave away, references to him in subsequent South Sea books, 
possible autobiographical passages gleaned from his novels, and 
miscellaneous items defying classification. It is only by such a 
liberal definition of “ documents ” that one could compile 837 pp. of 
“facts ” for an author about whom so little is still known. Though 
Mr. Leyda’s approach does not exclude trivia and forbids any em- 
phasis on one period of Melville’s life over another, fortunately the 
central decades covering his major experiences and the fictions he 
made out of them comprise the bulk of this Log (more than 500 pp. 
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for the years 1840-1860). During the first twenty years and the 
last twenty the record falls off to an average of five pages annually ; 
but the ten years of his most active authorship are filled out to about 
thirty pages each. 

For the peak of Melville’s career, the years just before and after 
Moby-Dick, the Log makes rewarding reading indeed; this is 
largely because of the ingenious arrangement, which brings out new 
relations among documents most of which have long been known. 
Another rich section covers his South Sea experiences, and the 
present reviewer (who has made intensive researches in this area) 
can testify to the painstaking care with which Mr, Leyda has combed 
these years and added to the record. The virtues of this study are 
its thoroughness and its accuracy. After such perseverence and 
resourcefulness, it is unlikely that significant additions will be made 
to our factual knowledge of Melville’s life (in spite of the detective’s 
apology, pp. 859-861). Yet the picture is strangely unsatisfying— 
only glimpses of a rare mind and personality, even less of an 
imagination powerful enough to create the White Whale—limita- 
tions of the method rather than of the author. 

In the face of such a large debt and of Mr. Leyda’s disarming 
modesty, it may seem ungracious to make a few caveats. The com- 
piler sticks so literally to his role that no words of his intrude in the 
record beyond the italicized phrases introducing the dated entries 
and occasional words and queries in brackets ; there are not even any 
footnotes, merely a cryptic citation of sources in an appendix. Asa 
result, the reader is not always able to follow the reasoning or admit 
the validity of his interpolations—as in the chronology of Melville’s 
wanderings in the Society Islands, partly conjectured though not 
always so indicated (pp. 150-165), and in the identification of the 
Acushnet’s crew-list, which differs from previous ones (pp. 399- 
400). Many small matters call for explanation or interpretation, 
but the method of the Log excludes these aids. Included is the 
fullest printing to date of Melville’s letters; but unfortunately they 
are mostly excerpted, and since they are not listed in a calendar or 
in the index there is no way to get at them without reading through 
the enire work—something that only the specialist would ever under- 
take. A large number of marked passages are quoted from books 
Melville read (probably ?), but no proof is given that he made the 
markings, when they were made, or what they really signify. 
Finally, a large number of passages from Melville’s own fictions are 
placed in the chronological record with the inevitable suggestion that 
they are genuine autobiography, unless the reader happens to catch 
and remember the single-line disclaimer in the Introduction (p- 
xxi). But these are not too serious defects in a large-scale enter- 
prise of this sort, in which one finds (if he approves by-and-large 
method adopted) so much that is admirable, reliable, and useful. 
Mr. Leyda deserves the gratitude of all serious students of Melville. 


CHARLES ANDERSON 
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The Selected Poetry and Prose of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 
T. O. Massorr, Modern Library College Edition, 1951. Pp. 
xix + 428, 


One hopes, in a new textbook, to find the special awareness that 
springs out of its editor’s close familiarity with all that has been 
written about the author since the last text edition. It is this 
awareness that is not present in Professor T. O. Mabbott’s intro- 
duction and notes to the Modern Library College Edition of Poe. 
Instead, there is a remarkable concentration upon the kind of in- 
formation that seems to be the editor’s special interest: facts con- 
cerning dates of publication and literary sources. So completely 
does the author concern himself with material of this nature, that 
when the positive proof, the fact itself is missing, his explanatory 
notes are perplexing and annoying. As a case in point, his note to 
“The Valley of Unrest,” first published as “ The Valley Nis,” reads 
in part, “ I have met with and thought up a good many explanations 
of the meaning, but have not yet found a valley named Nis about 
which there are Syriac tales.” Surely it is of little profit to know 
that Professor Mabbott has “thought up” explanations, since he 
does not give them, Is the reading of Nis as Sin too obvious? 
Professors Quinn and O’Neill did not think so. 

Ts it too much to demand a certain rhetorical decorum in a college 
edition? The risible quality of this statement about Poe’s loving 
spirit, “ His affection for his wife, mother-in-law and cats is well 
known,” can hardly be overlooked. Nor does the colloquialism in 
the clause “. . . for Caligula was not only a bloody tyrant but crazy 
about horses...” add piquancy to the note (to “ Metzengerstein ”) 
wherein it is found. 

Special students of Poe will thank Professor Mabbott for the 
inclusion in his edition of the previously uncollected story, “ The 
Lighthouse,” but whether such a crude, unfinished, first draft of 
a tale should be placed in a small book of selections is open to 
question. Another previously uncollected piece, the essay, “ Instinct 
vs Reason—A Black Cat,” is valuable in that it gives additional evi- 
dence of Poe’s occasional anti-rationalism. 

The other selections are creditable. They present the best of Poe, 
generally, although one misses the review of “ The Culprit Fay,” an 
important early statement of critical theory, and “ The Colloquy of 
Monos and Una,” an equally important statement of political and 
philosophical belief. Finally, one would like to see a small sample 
of “ Eureka.” What one misses most of all, however, is the critical 
awareness which would keep Poe with us as a still unsolved literary 
problem, capable of arousing interest even after we have set down 
all of the facts of his life, the sources of his tales, and his geo- 
graphical and historical references. 

Rosert D. JAcoss 

Johns Hopkins University 
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The Wandering Knight. By Jean Cartigny. Reprinted from 
the copy of the First English Edition in the Huntington 


Library, with introduction and notes by DorornHy ATKINSON 
Evans. University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1951. Pp. 


liv + 161. 


Students of Spenser and Bunyan, and indeed of moral allegory in 
general, may well be grateful to Mrs. Evans for having made easily 
accessible to them this truly admirable specimen of allegorical prose 
romance. Particularly, those Spenserians who have been fascinated. 
if not entirely convinced, by the editor’s two previous periodical 
articles (H LQ, vit (1944), 109-34; Sword, x1 (1947), 3-26) 
concerning this undeservedly neglected work will be eager to ex- 
amine the evidence for themselves, For it is the editor’s specific 
contention that “of all the works which have been mentioned as 
resembling Book I of Spenser’s poem, Cartigny’s The Wandering 
Knight presents the most remarkable total similarity.” 

Cartigny, a Flemish Carmelite monk, first published Le Voyage 
du Chevalier errant at Antwerp in 1557, and it soon enjoyed wide 
popularity. The first English translation, made by William Good- 
year, edited by Robert Norman, and dedicated to Sir Francis Drake, 
was imprinted by Thomas East at London on May 27, 1581. Howa 
copy found its way to Spenser in Ireland Mrs. Evans does not 
undertake to explain; assuredly it could have done so, and perhaps 
that is enough. She does present reasonably convincing verbal evi- 
dences that the translator was, at least nominally, an Anglican ; the 
presumption is, therefore, that the book was somehow exempted from 
disfavor among English Protestants despite its contemporary 
Catholic authorship. This important premise being granted, we 
may perhaps as reasonably assume that Spenser read the book in 
French while still in England as that he read it in English after 
going to Ireland. 

So far as this reviewer is qualified to judge, the editor has 
handled the biographical and bibliographic sections of her Intro- 
duction with competency. She deals objectively with the problem 
of Goodyear’s somewhat dubious Anglicanism and traces with 
clarity Cartigny’s important sources in Deguileville and St. 
Bernard. She shows herself well aware of the ways in which both 
Cartigny and Spenser draw upon Le Pélerinage de 1 Homme, but 
demonstrates that Cartigny fuses the simple pilgrimage motif of 
Deguileville with that of the prodigal son parable, an important 
precedent for which fusion she believes that Cartigny found to his 
purpose in a sermon by St. Bernard. When, however, on the basis 
of the many similarities between Cartigny’s romance and Spenser’s 
Book I, she contends that Spenser also had the prodigal son con- 
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sciously in mind as an analogue to Red Cross, her argument carries 
Jess conviction. 

Important similarities are discernible, nevertheless. So striking 
are some of the resemblances between the House of Pride and the 
House of Holiness in Spenser and the equally important and simi- 
larly counterpoised episodes in Cartigny that a strong case could 
have been made out for Spenser’s indebtedness, That this editor 
does not entirely succeed in making it is due to her consistent 
tendency to overstate and even misstate her evidence, a disposition 
that is revealed on nearly every page of her Notes. Ilustration 
may be drawn from a parallel that is twice insisted upon in the 
Introduction ; namely, that each knight early in his journey arrives 
at a fork in the road and there makes a false and headstrong choice. 
The Notes state categorically that Red Cross and Una have to make 
this choice between two ways in the Wood of Errour and that Una 
tries to warn Red Cross as he prepares to enter this wood. Here, 
surely, are two flagrant misreadings. In the Wood of Errour are 
many paths to choose from, not two, and the choice Red Cross makes 
not only has no far-reaching significance, as in Cartigny, but is 
shared by Una, who represents Truth. Nor does Una ever warn 
Red Cross against entering the wood; what she warns her untried 
champion against is giving battle to the monster, though even she 
owns to a certain reluctance that he “backe returne with foul 
disgrace.” Confident in the power of virtue, Red Cross proves 
headstrong enough to brush aside such weak female dissuasions, and 
his reward is success. If a “fork in the road” must be found for 
Red Cross, surely it would be more logical to locate it at Archimago’s 
cottage, where he is too easily convinced of Una’s wantonness and 
departs from her in headstrong haste, but of course this situation 
very remotely resembles the one in Cartigny. 

From the Notes the reader may learn with surprise that Spenser’s 
gunpowder stanza (1, vii, 13), in common with Bunyan’s Slough of 
Despond, is based upon Psalm 68:3, that Repentance is the name 
of the preacher at the House of Holiness, and that Dame Coelia 
herself, not Patience, clothes Red Cross in sackcloth. Strained 
interpretations abound, inaccuracies and irrelevancies flourish. 
Whatever be the reader’s sympathy with the basic contention that 
Spenser was indebted to Cartigny, such notes prove a sore trial to 


his faith. 
CHARLES Mounts 


University of Florida 
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Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. 
Charlottesville, Va.: 1949. Volume 1, 1949-50. Pp. 213. 
$5.00. 


The first volume of this annual, published in January 1949, was 
an impressive beginning: handsomely designed and printed, con- 
taining an important series of articles on technical bibliography. 
With the publication of the second volume, the annual can be 
assigned its definite and permanent place even if it continues to 
require a subsidy: it is both a medium for present (or former) 
students in Professor Bowers’s Seminar—about half of the present 
volume; and it is a medium for technical bibliographical studies 
analyzing running heads and many other matters—less concentrated 
on early English books than the Library, more technical than the 
American Bibliographical Society’s Papers, less localized in topics 
than most of the British bibliographical societies and the various 
library bulletins. It may well become, therefore, the leading 
American publication on the application of newer technical knowl- 
edge of printing methods to the solution of bibliographical problems. 

In this second volume, the article of most interest to students 
and collectors is perhaps William B. Todd’s “ Early Editions and 
Issues of The Monk,” and it is appropriately placed first in the 
volume. The confusing issues and printings, with cancel title-pages, 
of The Monk have puzzled many good bibliographers, and what has 
been accepted for fifteen years as the correct sequence is at odds 
with the facts of literary history and with the bibliographical evi- 
dence of the text itself. Mr. Todd has worked carefully with 
contemporary notices and with various copies of early editions to 
prove that what has been called the first issue of the first edition 
is in fact the third edition, disguised by cancel title-pages which 
have themselves been “ corrected ” by hand. The true first edition, 
incidentally, is known to Mr. Todd only with cancel title-pages, 
and so the original is still to seek. Some of Mr. Todd’s explanations 
depend on intelligent conjecture, but his conclusions as to the 
editions seem inescapably proved. (Two of his footnotes may be 
questioned bibliographically. 1. On p. 8, Lowndes exists in only 
two editions, the first of 1834 and Bohn’s revision of 1857-64; 
Allibone exists in only a single edition; all other editions quoted 
by Mr. Todd are from the same plates with new titles. 2. On p. 19, 
the phrase “ in the press,” while often used carelessly, does properly 
mean more than “contracted for”; usually it means that some 
sheets have been printed. And the addition to a volume of a poem 
written later does not prove that earlier sheets were not printed off 
by that date. Thus, Johnson’s Shakespeare of 1765 was in the press 
from 1758 when the sheets of about two volumes were completed. 
Likewise, there is sufficient evidence that Lyttelton’s Henry II, 
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the last work cited by Mr. Todd, was actually printing for many 
years; and the practice, especially with scholarly works, is still 
common enough. Fortunately, neither of these errant footnotes is 
very important, and neither affects his argument.) 

Other articles of general bibliographical interest are by such 
skilled bibliographers as Mr. Giles Dawson on Warburton and 
Hanmer, Miss Eunice Wead on certain sixteenth-century bindings 
stamped with religious designs, Mr. William Miller on Parthenissa, 
and Mr. Bowers himself on the evidence sometimes provided by the 
printer’s measure. 

The volume concludes with a series of short but interesting 
bibliographical notes on such topics as publication date, use of 
standing type, variant imprints, colonial printing estimates, and 
Sir Thomas Browne’s library. 

A. T. Hazen 


Columbia University 


The Sin of Wit. Jonathan Swift as a Poet. By Maurice JOHNSON. 
Syracuse University Press, 1950. Pp. xvii + 145. 


The poems of Swift (they are usually referred to rather evasively 
as his “ verse ”) have found in recent years an admirable editor, but 
so far they have found few critics prepared to praise, and “ very few 
to love.” None the less, it has been growing evident that the intel- 
lectual climate of the twentieth century is favourable to the sort of 
poetry that Swift wrote, and that if a re-assessment were attempted 
it would be undertaken by someone who was willing to relate his 
poetry to that being written today. That Mr. Maurice Johnson has 
now done in a study of Swift’s poetry that is sympathetic, occasion- 
ally perceptive, sometimes naive, and always interesting. 

The reluctance to take Swift seriously as a poet dates from his 
own day. “ Low, groveling poetry all of it; and I challenge all the 
world to show one good epic, elegiac or lyric poem of his; one 
eclogue, pastoral, or anything like the antients; and as he can’t 
write like them, so they had no name for such a writer as he is.” 
Thus spake Jonathan Smedley in his Gulliveriana, 1728. He takes 
a rather odd way to abuse an English poet: if “one good epic” 
is the minimum requirement, not many would pass the test. But 
in Smedley’s blind mud-flinging we can perhaps see one of the 
main reasons for the neglect or denigration of Swift as a poet. 
The ancients “had no name for such a writer as he is,” and the 
moderns have not found one. Swift suffers because he cannot be 
put in a category; for want of a label he has got lost in the post. 
Added to that, he is one of the greatest prose writers in English, 
and it has been widely assumed that his poetry can at best be no 
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more than what Leigh Hunt called it, “a kind of smart prose.” 
Mr. Johnson devotes an interesting chapter to the critical estimates 
of Swift’s poetry, and the impression it makes is that the critics 
have always been looking for what it was not in Swift’s power, or 
intention, to give. 

What he can do is the theme of Mr. Johnson’s study. He notices 
the effectiveness of Swift’s “ level tone ” and his everyday language, 
the “almost coastant mood of parody in his poetry,” the startling 
juxtapositions of “ the literary and colloquial, etherial and earthy,” 
the anti-romanticism which drove him to ridicule “ the trumped-up 
poetry of sighing nymphs and panting shepherds” and “to say 
aloud in front of everybody that these frauds are a barrier to the 
life he praised: a life founded on sense and honesty and wit.” All 
those things were worth saying, and are often well said. Perhaps 
because he is anxious to justify Swift’s poetry on its own account, 
Mr. Johnson nowhere makes enough of the qualities it shares with 
the prose: its perfect tone (the delicate adjustment of the writer 
to the reader), and its way of hitting the nail every time on the 
middle of the head. Swift’s handling of words, in the verse and 
the prose, has the control and precision of a dart player finishing 
on a double twenty : he exercises an absolute mastery over his reader. 
Mr. Johnson is alive to the literary art of Swift, but sometimes 
allows himself rather fanciful excursions on verbal minutiae that 
will probably convince nobody but himself. Commenting, for in- 
stance on a couplet in “ The Author upon Himself ”— 


Now, Delaware again familiar grows; 
And, in Swift’s ear thrusts half his powder’d nose— 


he remarks that “ the pause after the first syllable in each line gives 
the effect of a burlesqued minuet or a courtier’s affected hestitation.” 
As an example of critical insight this perhaps merits Johnson’s com- 
plaint about the thoughts of the metaphysical poets : “ the reader, far 
from wondering that he missed them, wonders more frequently by 
what perverseness of industry they were ever found.” A better ex- 
ample of Mr. Johnson’s perceptiveness is his comment that “ Celia’s 
dressing-room as Swift depicts it in his poem is like a room filled 
to the ceiling with articles from Brobdingnag, its combs, towels, 
handkerchiefs, vials of ointment, tweezers, and mirror seeming as 
large as tables and beds. ... The mirror, suitably, is a magnifying 
glass.” 

Among Mr. Johnson’s critical weaknesses is a tendency to praise 
Swift by needlessly running down someone else. In this way we 
are told: “Whereas The Dunciad is a memorial to dullness, 
ignorance, and universal darkness, ‘On Poetry: A Rapsody’ is 
witty and bright. It is distinguished by clever, easy generalisations 
of a kind that cannot be found in The Dunciad.” So, too, Gay’s 
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Trivia is depressed so that Mr. Johnson may praise Swift’s “ De- 
scription of a City Shower ”; and, more inopportunely still, Tenny- 
son’s “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” is dragged in 
to aggrandize Swift’s “Satirical Elegy on the Death of a Late 
Famous General.” These other poems hardly bear comparison at 
all; they are all good in different ways. If Mr. Johnson prefers 
Swift’s way he is entitled to do so; he is not entitled to depre- 
ciate another poet because he does not adopt the same attitude 
or the same technique as Swift. Mr. Johnson might as well show 
his admiration for the “ Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift” 
by saying (what is true) that they are wittier than “ Lycidas.” 
Again, though he writes sensibly about “The Lady’s Dressing- 
Room” and the other poems of that kind, he tends to discuss 
them in terms of anti-romanticism, and to evade the question of 
their abnormality. Other writers have been anti-romantic without 
showing such obvious signs of nausea. But there is enough good 
criticism in Mr. Johnson’s book to outweigh its defects. A study 
of Swift’s poetry was needed, and Mr. Johnson has gone a good 
way to meet the need with a useful and interesting book. 


JAMES R. SUTHERLAND 
University of London 


BRIEF MENTION 


Geschichte der italienischen Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts. By 
W. A. Verrerti. Berne: A. Francke, 1950. Pp. 174. Professor 
Vetterli’s book is both descriptive and thetic, and is successful in 
each aspect. It presents within its hundred seventy-four pages the 
literary history of Italy from Monti through Pascoli, but the act of 
compression has not distorted the proportions of the original body 
of facts; the detailed configurations are gone, but the silhouette of 
the range stands clear and correct. Professor Vetterli has wisely 
avoided compiling lists of names, titles, and dates of minor writers 
in order to concentrate on Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, Carducci, 
Verga, Fogazzaro, D’Annunzio, and Pascoli, and he has relegated 
biographical information to footnotes so that he can devote his 
whole text to an analysis of the works. Professor Vetterli has the 
knack of the telling phrase (e. g., Carducci, dichtender Altphilo- 
loge), which enables him to present vividly the individuality of 
men and works without Jong quotations. The book’s thesis is that 
the literature of the Risorgimento was not romantic (i.e., did not 
have the characteristics of German, Swiss, French, and English 
literatures of the ‘romantic’ movement), but was rationalistic in 
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philosophy and intellectual in technique. This argument naturally 
recalls Martigiani’s thesis of 1908, Jl romanticismo italiano non 
esiste, but Vetterli’s appraisal of the evidence is rather more 
balanced. About 1875 Italian literature began to develop centri- 
fugal tendencies in both subject matter and language. In political 
life there was a continuing nationalism; if the previous literature 
was romantic-patriotic, why did regionalism arise just then? Pro- 
fessor Vetterli’s suggestion that the prior writing was centered on 
bourgevis-humanitarian ideals permits a correlation of the literary 
shift with a demonstrable abandonment of those ideals in general 
thought. Not everyone will accept the thesis, but it is an element 
to be considered in any explanation of the period and Professor 
Vetterli presents it clearly and simply. 
Epwarp WILLIAMSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Handicrafts of France as Recorded in the Descriptions des 
Arts et Métiers 1761-1788. By H. and Grorep B. 
Warts. Boston: Baker Library, Harvard University, 1952. Pp. 43. 
Colbert’s idea, renewed in 1699, developed in the eighteenth century, 
especially by Réaumur and Duhamel du Monceau, produced the 
Descriptions des Arts et Métiers, the first important collection of 
technical manuals, one that tells you how to make an organ, a 
telescope, a wig, etc. In 1788 Benjamin Franklin wrote that the 
collection was “ voluminous, well executed, and may be useful in our 
country ” (p. 16), where there are now two complete sets, in 33 
or 45 volumes, and seven that are incomplete, including one left 
by Franklin to the Academy of Arts and Sciences (p. 2). The work 
is of great importance for historians of arts and crafts as they existed 
before the industrial revolution was thoroughly established. Mr. 
Cole and Mr. Watts have given an interesting account of the collec- 
tion, its history, its value, and its influence upon the Encyclopédie, 
especially upon the plates of its Supplément, some of which were 
borrowed without acknowledgement from the Descriptions. They 
have added in appendices an elaborate analysis of the Descriptions, 
an account of the Neufchatel edition, and biographical information 
about the contributors. 

H.C. L. 
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Enige beschouwingen uit de Friese klan- 
kleer. Groningen: Wolters, 1952. 28 pp. 

' Hellinga, W. Gs.—Van den vos Reynaerde. 

Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1952. viii + 343 

Kapteijns, H.—Hedendaagse Brabantse 


dichters. Hertogenbosch: Zuid-Nederland- 
sche Drukkerij, 1952. 112 pp. 
SCANDINAVIAN 


Myhre, Reidar.—Vokalismen i Iddemiilet. 
Oslo: I Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 1952. 
iv + 118 pp. 


Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Studies in 
Honor of. Lawrence: U. of Kansas Press, 
1952. 169 pp. $3.00. 

FRENCH 


Aragon, Louis.—Textes, ceuvres choisies ; 
essai par Claude Roy. Paris: Seghers, 1951. 
239 pp. Fr. 390. 

Barrére, J.-B.—Hugo. L’homme et l’euvre. 
Paris: Boivin, 1952, 255 pp. 

Baudelaire. — Les Fleurs du mal, éd. 
Edouard Maynial. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1952. xxxvi + 317 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 1953 


Les Plus Belles Pages. Choix de 
Jacques Crepet. Paris: Messein, 1950. 
365 pp. 

Boase, A. M. (ed.).—The Poetry of 
France from André Chénier to Pierre Em- 
manuel. London: Methuen, 1952. c+ 247 
pp- 16s, 6d. 


Chateaubriand. — Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
éd. M. Levaillant et G. Moulinier. Paris: 
N.R.F., 1951. xxxii + 1233 pp. 

Chénier, André.—(Cuvres completes, éd. 
Gérard Walter. Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
xxxix + 1006 pp. 


Corbiére, Tristan.—Cuvres choisies, éd. 
Jean Rousselot. Paris: Seghers, 1951. 
223 pp. Fr. 390. 


Crocker, L. G.—Two Diderot Studie 
Ethics and Esthetics. Baltimore: 
ig Press, 1952. x-+ 127 pp. $4.00. 

. H. Studies in Romance L. and L. 

Vol. XXVIL.) 


Croteau, A. et A. M. Selvi—Premiéres 
Lectures culturelles. New York: Am. Bk. 
Co., 1952. xii +114 pp. $1.65. 

Lectures littéraires graduées. Ibid., 

1952. x+ 176 pp. $1.90. 

yvante de la poésie du passé. 2 v. is ¢ 

Seghers, 1951. Fr. 1480. 

Frohock, W. M.—André Malraux and the 
Tragic Imagination. Stanford: Stanford U. 
Press, 1952. xvi-+- 175 pp. $4.00. 

Garnier, Robert.— La Troade, Anti 
éd. Raymond Lebégue. Paris: ‘Belles Let. 
tres, 1952. 199 pp. 
_Gerbert de Mez, Chanson de geste du XI 
siécle, éd. Pauline Taylor. eg Nau. 
welaerts, Lille: Giard, 1952. ii + 448 pp. 


Groulot, Arséne.—Notes et poésie i 
lies et présentées par G. 


Turin: Ti ii 
rte Tip. Impronta, 1951. xii + 255 + 


Kyyré, Kauko.— Fénelons A i 

ako. sthetik und 
Kritik. Helsinki: Annales Acad. Sc. Fen 
1951. 81 pp. 


Lancaster, H. C.—French Tra i 

L H. C.— gedy in the 

ay of Louis XVI and the Early Suse of 

ns Hopki 

pkins Press, 1953. x-+ 181 
Leceur, Charles La Phi i 

ilosoph - 

de Victor Hugo, 
aris: Bordas, 1951. 191 pp. Fr. 250. 


portugaises.—Ead. Louise Dela- 
. aris: Club fr. i 
Ixxxvii + 78 ne fr. du livre, 1951. 


Maulnier, Thierry.— Introd. 4 la poésie 
fr. Paris: Gallimard, 1951. 365 pp. 

Mesnard, Jean.— Pascal. His Life and 
Works. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. xvi+2ll pp. $3.75. 

Michaud-Lapeyre, M.-R. — Itinéraire des 
sites lamartiniens de Savoie. Chambéry: 
Eds. Lire, 1949. 93 pp. 

Moliére.—ThéAtre, éd. René Bray. 3 v. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1951. Fr. 1200. 

Mustanoja, T. F. (ed.).—Les neuf joies 
Nostre Dame, a poem attributed to Rute- 
beuf. Helsinki: Annales Acad. Sc. Fennicae, 
1952. 90 pp. 

Pujos, Charles.—Le Double Visage de Cy- 
rano de Bergerac. Agen: Impr. moderne, 
1951. 209 pp. 

Regius, Karl.—Untersuchungen zum Uber- 
setzerstil Clement Marots. Freiburg diss., 
1951. 218 pp. 

Revel, B. e P. A. Jannini—Introd. alla 
lett. francese. Vols. 1, 1. Milan: Iec, 1950- 
51. 206+ 498 pp. L. 3500. 

Verriest, L. and M.-L. Michaud Hall.— 
Variétés modernes. Contes, Piéces, Poésies. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952. vi + 314 
pp- $2.95. 

Voltaire—Lettres inédites & son impri- 
meur Gabriel Cramer, éd. Bernard Gagne- 
bin. Geneva: Droz, 1952. xliv + 317 pp. 
Romans et contes, éd. René Groos. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 721 pp. 

Wadsworth, P. A—Young La Fontaine. 
A Study of his artistic growth in his early 
poetry and first fables. Hvanston: North- 
western U. Press, 1952. x + 236 pp. $5.00. 


ITALIAN 


Alemanni, Vittore—Manzoniana. Turin: 
Bibl. di filosofia, 1952. 36 pp. L. 300. 

Alighieri, Dante——La Divina Commedia, 
ed. A. Momigliano, Florence: Sansoni, 1951. 
vi + 860 pp. 

Arrigoni, Carlo.—II suicidio nei Foscolo. 
Turin: Ed. Imprinta, 1951. 126 pp. L. 400. 

Biondolillo, Francesco—Di un poeta e 
delle origini della poesia contemporanea. 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1951. 32 pp. L. 200. 

Boccalaro, Mario A.— Poeti e prosatori 
romantici. Bologna: Capelli, 1951. 67 pp. 
L. 280. 

Carmeni, Nunzio.—Guida allo studio del 
Leopardi. Trento: Ed. Associazione ital. 
maestri cattolici, 1951. 38 pp. 

Cimmino, N. F.—Nota sulla letteratura 
ital. nel. 1950. Florence: Sansoni, 1951. 
104 pp. L. 400. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Della Valle, S—Studi sul linguaggio di 


Salvatore di Giacomo. Neuchitel diss., 
1952. 113 pp. 


Fiorentino, Luigi (ed.).—Antologia della 
poesia ital. del Novecento, Siena: Ed. Maia, 
1951, xvi + 705 pp. 

Lauretta, Enzo.—Pirandello umano e irre- 


ligioso. Agrigento: Tip. Vescovile, 1951. 
86 pp. 

Manzoni.—I promessi sposi, ed. A. Momi- 
gliano. Florence; Sansoni, 1951. viii + 


822 pp. 
Mongelli, Giovanni. — Rimario letterario 


della lingua italiana. Milan; Hoepli, 1951. 
xvi + 433 pp. L. 1500. 


Oxford Book of Italian Verse, Chosen by 
St. John Lucas. Second ed. revised with 
XXth Century Sup. by C. Dionisotti. Ow- 
ford: Clarendon Press [N. Y.: Oxford U. 
Press], 1952. xxvi + 616 pp. $5.00. 

Renaudet, Augustin.—Dante 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1952. 
1500. 

Santini, Emilio.—Storia della critica man- 
zoniana. Lucca: Ed. Lucentia, 1951. 102 
pp. L. 400. 


Soldini, Adriano.—L'adolescenza, la pro- 
vincia in serittori italiani contemporanei. 
Brescia: Ed. La scuola, 1951. 79 pp. SFr. 


1.50. 


humaniste, 


576 pp. Fr. 


SPANISH 


Alem4n, Hugo.—Presencia del pasado. 29 
semblanzas y 1 paisaje. Quito: Cultura 
Eecuatoriana, 1949, 280 pp. 

Arias, Augusto.—Pedro Fermin Cevallos. 
Quito: Colegio Central Técnico, 1948. 105 
pp. 

Armitage, Richard, and Walter Meiden.— 
Beginning Spanish. A Cultural Approach. 
Boston: Houghton Mifilin, 1953. xxii + 
518 pp. $4.00. 

Bandeira, Manuel. — Literatura hispano- 
americana. Rio de Janeiro: Pongetti, 1949. 
223 pp. 

Carilla, Emilio.—Pedro Henriquez Urefia 
y otros estudios. Buenos Aires; Tempera, 
1949. 163 pp. 


Centurién, C. R.—Historia de las letras 


paraguayas. Vol. 2. Buenos Aires: Edit. 
Asunci6n, 1948. 433 pp. 
Cervantes, E. A.—Testamento de Sor 


Juana Inés de la Cruz y otros documentos 
autégrafos. Mewico: 1949. 53 pp. 
Contreras Garcia, Edna.—lLos certimenes 
literarios en México en la época colonial. 
Mewico: Fac. de Fil. y Letras, 1949. 107 pp. 


iv 


Diaz-Plaja, G.—Historia de la lit. esp. a 
través de la critica y de los textos. Siglos 
xviii-xx. Barcelona: Eds. La Espiga, 1948, 
202 pp. 

Dudgeon, P. 0.—Eduardo Mallea. Buenos 
Aires: Agonfa, 1949. 58 pp. 

Fernandez de Castro, J. A—Esquema his- 
t6rico de las letras en Cuba, 1548-1902. 
Havana: Universidad, 1949, 145 pp. 

Fernandez de Lizardi, J. J.—K1 periquillo 
sarniento. Vols. 1, 11, uf. Ed. J. Sea Spell. 
Mewico: Porrtia, 1949, 1062 pp. 

Fraser, G. S.—News from South America, 
London: Harvill, 1949. 224 pp. 

Frutos Cortés, E.—Calder6n de la Barea. 
Barcelona; Clfisicos Labor, 1949, 265 pp. 

Garcia Lomas, G. A.—E1 lenguaje popular 
de las montafias de Santander. Santander: 
Centro de Estudios Montafieses, 1949, 
Ixxxix + 334 pp. 

Grases, Pedro (ed.).—Antologia de Andrés 
Bello. Caracas: Ministerio de Educacién 
Nac., 1949. 229 pp. 

Hesse, E. W.—Catflogo bibliogrffico de 
Tirso de Molina. Madrid: Revista Estudios, 
1949. 103 pp. 

Johnson, H. L.—La 
New York: Oxford U. Press, 1949. 
233 pp. 

Leslie, J. 
reader in Spanish. 
Press, 1952. xii+ 161 pp. $2.75. 

Lindo, Hugo. — Antologia del 
moderno centroamericano. Vol. I. 
Salvador: Universidad, 1949, 204 pp. 

Unamuno. — Poems tr. by Eleanor &. 
Turnbull. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952. xvi-+-+ 225 pp. $3.50. 


PORTUGUESE 
Bell, A. F. B. (ed.).—The Oxford Book of 


Portuguese Verse. Owford: Clarendon Press 
Y.: Oxford U. Press], 1952, xxii+ 
320 pp. $4.00. 

Corbin, Solange. — Essai sur la musique 
religieuse portugaise au moyen Age (1100- 
1385). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1952. 
xl + 436 pp. 


América espafiola. 


xii+ 


K.—Cuentos y risas, a first 
New York: Oxford U. 


cuento 
San 


GENERAL 


Aguilera, Fr. and Elise Brown (eds.).— 
Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1949. 
No. 15. Gainesville: U. of Fla. Press, 1952. 
xii + 289 pp. $7.00. 

Modern Language Notes, Vols. 1-23, 
microcarded. Address J. 8. Canner, 46 Mill- 
mont St., Boston 19, Mass. 
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Just Published 


THAT SOUERAINE LIGHT 
Essays in Honor of Edmund Spenser 
1552—1952 


EDITED BY 
William R. Mueller and Don Cameron Allen 


essays written by both English and American critics for 
E. L. H. during this year — have been collected in this memorial volume, 
celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Edmund 


J. W. Saunders: The Facade of Mortality 


Kathleen Williams: “ Eterne in Mutabilitie” : The Unified World of 
the Faerie Queene” 


Raymond Jenkins: Spenser and Ireland 
J. C. Maxwell: The Truancy of Calidore 


Virgil K. Whitaker: The Theological Structure of the Faerie Queene,” 
Book I 


W. J. B. Owen: “In these XII Books Severally Handled and Dis- 
coursed” 


Kerby Neill: The Degradation of the Red, Cross Knight 
Charles E. Mounts: Spenser and the Countess of Leicester 
Rudolf Gottfried: The Pictorial Element in Spenser's Poetry 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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aon outstanding editions of plays by 
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L’Avare (Wilson) 

Le Misanthrope (Wilson) 

i Les Femmes savantes (Wilson and Ledésert) 
Le Medecin malgré lui (Wilson and Ledésert) 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Wilson) 


and (Company 


Sates OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
Home Orrice: 


CHAPTERS on CHAUCER 
by Kemp MALONE 


ERE is the perfect book 
| to accompany the study 


of Chaucer, written by a fore- 
most scholar of mediaeval liter- 
ature. After an introductory 
chapter which places Geoffrey 
Chaucer and the fourteenth 
century into the proper liter- 
ary and historical setting, Dr. 
Malone focuses his attention 
on the poems themselves, ex- 


THE JC ANS HOPKINS PRESS 


ploring the poet’s methods, 
analyzing his technique, inter- 
preting his stories in the light 
of the period in which he 
lived. The greater part of this 
work is devoted to a study of 
Troilus and Criseyde and to 
The Canterbury Tales, al- 
though the shorter poems 
come in for their share of 
critical attention. $3.50 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 


